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Tlegro West 


Favorite books about Negroes as reported by bookstores in ten cities 


FICTION 
THE FOXES OF HARROW* 
THE STREET* 
IF ,HE HOLLERS LET HIM GO* 
MRS. PALMER'S HONEY 
THE CASE OF MRS. WINGATE 


NON-FICTION 
MARCHING BLACKS* 


DUKE ELLINGTON* 

BLACK BOY* 

BLACK METROPOLIS* 

By St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton............ Harcourt, Brace $5.00 
AFRICAN JOURNEY* 


* Condensations of these books have appeared in NEGRO DIGEST 
These books and others with the Negro as a subject can be purchased from NEGRO 
Dicest Bookshop. Send orders to 5125 South Calumet Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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" Whoever seeks to set one race against another seeks to enslave all 


races. 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


{| Negroes have much on black side 


be ledge in health assets 


Yhites 
HEALTHIER 


NEGROES 


By Paul B. Cornely, M.D. 


O MUCH has been written 

about the Negro’s bad health 

that there may be a suspicion 

about his biologic soundness. 
There is even a tendency among 
some public health officials to place 
blame for the poor health records 
of their community upon the Negro 
population. 

Negroes themselves have become 
touchy and a bit fatalistic about 
their health since so much stress has 
been placed upon the high preva- 
lence of certain diseases, particular- 
ly syphilis and tuberculosis. Unfor- 
tunately, all too often, the reasons 
for such high prevalence are not 
given. 

The favorable aspects of the 
health of the Negro are seldom 
publicized. 


DR. PAUL B. CORNELY is head of 
the department of bacteriology, preventa- 
tive medicine and public health of the 
Howard University medical school. 


It has often been said that the 
Negro unlike the Indian, has been 
able to survive the pressures of this 
civilization because of his happy-go- 
lucky nature. I question this and 
rather believe that the Negro has 
survived because of his superior 
physical make-up. 

No one can dispute the fact that 
marked improvements have taken 
place in the health status of the Ne- 
gro during the past 40 years, even 
though he has had to live under 
difficult and insanitary conditions 
and medical and hospital facilities 
have all too often been wanting. 

Certain diseases do not appear to 
affect the Negro as commonly as 
white individuals. _Hookworm is 
such a disease. 

Hookworm is common in the 
tropics and sub-tropical countries, 
and is mostly found in a belt around 
the world about 38° above and 35° 
below the equator. In the United 
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States it is found for the most part 
in the region below the line at a 
level with the southern portion of 
Virginia. Vanderbilt University for 
a number of years has made inten- 
sive surveys in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, North and South 
Carolina, and in all of these states 
the rate of infection of hookworm 
has been much lower among Ne- 
groes than white individuals. In 
Florida for example, the rate of in- 
fection for Negroes was 19 per cent 
while for whites it was 34 per cent 
or almost twice as much. 

This is all the more startling 
when it is realized that hookworm 
is a disease of poor sanitation and 
poor economics. Why this differ- 
ence? Your guess is as good as 
mine. Talking about worms, we 
might well mention the fact here 
that infection with pinworms, which 
is prevalent among children, for 
some reason or other is less common 
in Negroes. 

The fact that tuberculosis kills 
many more Negroes than whites is 
well known. But the fact that tu- 
berculosis is no more prevalent in 
Negroes than whites has not been 
particularly publicized and quite 
often is startling to many people. 
Even health officers do not accept 
this readily. Today with modern 
X-ray methods, large masses of in- 
dividuals can be examined and tu- 
berculosis discovered easily and ear- 
ly. This has been done for large 
sections of black and white people 
in this country. 

One of the early community X- 
ray surveys of Negroes was done in 
Macon County, Illinois, in 1935. 
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This county with 81,674 persons 
had at that time 1,947 Negroes, 
1,005 out of the 1,232 Negro adults 
were X-rayed and it was discovered 
that Negroes had only a slightly 
higher rate of tuberculosis than the 
white population. 

Because this study was small even 
though it had been applied to prac- 
tically the total Negro adult popu- 
lation, this iconoclastic discovery 
was not readily accepted. However, 
numerous studies since then have 
supported this investigation emphat- 
ically. 

The Harlem X-ray surveys made 
between 1936 and 1938 showed 
that Negroes had proportionately 
less tuberculosis than whites in the 
area; the studies made by Mirian 
Brailey in Baltimore demonstrated 
that Negro children in tuberculous 
families develop tuberculosis in the 
same proportion as white children 
in similar families; the studies of 
Howard Payne at Howard Univer- 
sity brought out the fact that Negro 
college students develop tubercu- 
losis at the same rate as white col- 
lege students. 

To top it all, the National Selec- 
tive System showed that among se- 
lectees who were rejected for mili- 
tary service, the rate for tuberculosis 
among Negroes was half that of 
white young men. 

Negroes do not have any more 
tuberculosis than their white breth- 
ren, but they do die in proportion- 
ately larger numbers and this is so 
because of their low economic level, 
poor housing, poor nutrition, lack 
of medical facilities and lack of ap- 
preciation of the knowledge and 
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practice of having periodic X-ray 
checks even though they appear to 
be in sound health. This is one of 
the best safeguards against tubercu- 
losis since it discovers the disease 
early before it has destroyed too 
much of the lung tissue. It can be 
arrested in short order without too 
much loss of time or money since 
now X-rays can be taken on minia- 
ture films at the rate of more than 
100 per hour and rather inexpen- 
sively. It is hoped that the day will 
come when everyone will carry his 
X-ray film in his pocket just as our 
soldiers carry their dog tags. 

In the majority of epidemics of 
infantile paralysis in this country, 
the number of Negro children af- 
fected has generally been compara- 
tively less than whites. 

Endemic typhus, a disease mostly 
found in the South and transmitted 
by the rat flea from rat to man is 
less commonly found in the Negro 
than white group. 

One of the things which has 
baffled school physicians in the 
South has been the relative freedom 
of Negro children from head lice. 
Here is a condition which is asso- 
ciated with poverty and uncleanli- 
ness and yet most surveys have 
shown that proportionately from 5 
to 10 times many more white chil- 
dren are found with lice in their 
hair than Negro youngsters. One 
white investigator, baffled, startled, 
and possibly a bit ashamed of this 
fact, surmised that the louse did not 
like the odor of the Negro. What 
a fastidious little creature! 

The Negro’s pigmented skin may 
be repulsive to many whites and 
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makes discrimination against him 
more easy and effective, yet that 
same pigmented skin has helped in 
the industrial advancement and pro- 
tection of this country. The Negro’s 
skin is unusually resistant to exter- 
nal irritants and therefore he can 
work in factories and foundries 
where irritating dusts, liquids and 
vapors are present without develop- 
sing many of the inflammatory skin 
reactions that whites develop, and 
who thereby lose many days from 
work. As Julian Lewis brings out in 
his excellent book, The Biology of 
the Negro, during World War I 
when large forces were employed in 
the manufacture of munitions, 
among the whites so employed the 
incidence of skin reactions was a 
serious problem, but among the Ne- 
gro employees under the same con- 
ditions this was a negligible factor. 

Examination of millions of young 
men for induction into the armed 
forces brought out revealing items 
on Negro health. Approximately 
40 per cent were rejected as unfit 
for military service and the rate of 
rejection was somewhat higher for 
Negro than white young men. This 
higher rate was due in the main to 
the high incidence of venereal dis- 
eases and educational deficiencies. 

If it had not been for these two 
factors, the Negro youngsters would 
have outstripped the whites in phys- 
ical fitness since the former had 
lower rejection rates than whites for 
most of the major types of defects 
and diseases. 

During the early days of the draft 
in 1940 and 1941, the army estab- 
lished the standard that an indivi- 
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dual in order to be considered fit 
for the army must possess 6 upper 
and 6 lower teeth, a total of 12, a 
not-too-severe standard, yet the rate 
of rejection for white individuals 
was almost four times higher than 
that for Negroes. 

Surveys of Negro school children 
have shown that they have better 
teeth than white youngsters. Back 
in 1933-34, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service surveyed almost a 
million and a half white and ap- 
proximately 80,000 Negro children 
in 26 states and found that, as a 
whole, the incidence of dental de- 
cay was generally lower in the Ne- 
gro group. 

Negroes appeared to have better 
vision since they had about one-half 
the rate of rejections of white selec- 
tees; Negroes apparently heard bet- 
ter since they only had proportion- 
ately Y4 the number of rejections 
due to ear defects in comparison to 
their white comrades. 

And even in such categories as 
mental diseases, muscle and joint 
disturbances, and neurological con- 
ditions, the Negro fared better. 

The data of the selective service 
examinations has a hopeful message 
to Negro mothers and fathers 
througho+ the land. If Negro 
children can grow to adulthood and 
show such good comparative results 
even though a large percentage of 
them grow under environmental 
conditions which are discouraging 
and deplorable, how much better 
the results will be if Negro parents 
throughout the land see that their 
youngsters have the very best that 
they can give them. Quite often 
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this does not require money but 
rather effort, counsel, guidance and 
interest. 

The Negro during the past 45 
yeats, with not too much effort on 
his part, nor that of the communi- 
ties in which he has resided, has 
shown marked progress in his life 
expectation. 

When a Negro baby was born at 
the turn of the century, he could 
look forward to an average expec- 
tation of life of only about 35 years, 
Today a Negro mother who gives 
birth to a child knows that he will 
have a good chance to survive and 
live to an average age of 55 years. 
Thus, in the span of 45 years there 
has been a gain of 20 years in the 
Negro’s expectation of life. Of 
course, it is not as good as that of 
whites who have an expectation of 
close to 67 years but with a little 
time and greater effort, the differen- 
tial will not be as great. 

The proportion of Negroes of 80 
years and above in the population 
is quite similar to that of native 
whites, according to the 1940 cen- 
sus. In a recent pictorial weekly 
the picture of the oldest individual 
in the United States, authenticated 
by record, was published and he was 
a Negro who lived to be 120 years. 

Many may say that they do not 
want to live to be 80 but if we be- 
lieve in the French maxim that 40 
is the old age of youth and that 50 
is the youth of old age, then all can 
look for more productivity in the 
older years. There is ample evi- 
dence that old age can carry on ef- 
fectively and satisfactorily. Titian 
painted his Battle of Lepant at 98 
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years of age; Goethe achieved Faust 
at 80; Tennyson wrote Crossing the 
Bar at 83; Frederick Douglass was 
appointed United States Minister to 
Haiti at 73; and Galileo was con- 
tinuing his studies of the moon at 
73. Life may certainly begin at 
twice 40. 

Just because the Negro is now 
plagued by tuberculosis and syphilis 
and this is continually shouted from 
the treetops, does not mean that he 
will die off as some have hoped and 
as a noted sociologist stated early in 
this century. 

The Negro has potentialities and 
possibilities in the realm of health 
and although the health of people 
is greatly advanced by good hous- 
ing, adequate medical care and good 
jobs, yet the Negro himself must 
develop great appreciation for the 
things which promote good health. 

These are in his own hands. The 
mother at home can see to it that 
the little money she has is well 
spent for nutritious food and that 
her children are taught simple prin- 


ciples of good personal hygiene 
such as cleanliness and rest. In 
schools and colleges, teachers can 
instill and drill the youngsters in 
positive health habits. In churches, 
ministers have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity from the pulpit, in their Sun- 
day schools, in their women’s organ- 
izations, to drive the health lesson 
home, just as has been done in the 
Third Book of Moses, Leviticus 
which is chockful with principles 
of hygiene. Business organizations 
such as insurance companies, touch- 
ing thousands of families have the 
opportunity through their agents to 
spread health literature into towns 
and villages. Fraternal and civic 
organizations catering particularly 
to the adult population have the 
opportunity to help control the old 
age diseases such as cancer, heart 
disease and diabetes. 

The Negro can increase his health 
assets, eradicate his liabilities, so 
that he will be on the Black Side 
of the Ledger. 


Sihaman Without Samples 


AN ADVERTISING SALESMAN arrived at a large Chicago 
hotel and took a room. He carried with him only a small grip, 
and the Negro porter asked for the tags for his trunks. 

“I have none,” said the businessman. 

“Why, I understood you were a salesman,” said the porter. 

“That's right, I am. But I don’t need any trunks. I sell brains.” 

The porter scratched his head and said, “Well sir, you are the 
first traveling salesman that’s ever come here without no samples.” 


Milton Berle, “Out of My Trunk” 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER posted in a fair-sized African town during 
the war one day tried to strike up a conversation with a rather attractive } 
native girl but she couldn’t understand a single word of English—and he } 
didn’t know her African tongue. Finally an idea struck him of how to get 
their conversation going. He unbuttoned his shirt, pulled it back and dis- $ 
played an American flag tattooed on his chest. ‘You see? American!’ he 4 
explained. 

The girl got the idea immediately and she proceeded to unbutton her 
blouse, bare her chest and exclaim in her native language: ‘‘African!” } 

Ralph Conklin 

AMONG THE ODDEST attributes of the Kaffirs (native Africans) is the } 
ability of the women to carry such things as heavy trunks and bedsprings on 4 
their heads with ease. Small children are trained to carry bottles of liquid | 
and a baby who can hardly toddle will be seen carrying a spool of thread { 
on its head. } 

On the veldt and farm areas of South Africa, both white and Kaffir chil- 4 
dren are very polite. Whether they know you or not, you will always be | 
greeted with the time of day. : 

If you stay long in this country, the Kaffirs will give you a name like ‘‘the 
one who wears glasses,’ or ‘the fat one.” The Kaffir who names you is sure 
to pass the word on, and if you happen to take a trip, say forty miles away, 
you will find yourself called by your Kaffir nickname. 

Holiday 

PENSIONS for approximately 32,000 blind persons in the Union of South 
Africa vary according to racial origin. 

The maximum amount for Europeans is $180 a year; for colored (those 
of mixed blood), the limit is $120 annually, while full-blooded Negro 
Africans in urban areas are entitled to a maximum of $60 a year, but those in 
rural districts may expect to receive no more than $30 from their govern- 
ment. 

Associated Negro Press 

AN ARMY CAPTAIN from the Lone Star State, stationed in Africa, was 
giving his men a talk on promoting good feeling among the natives. 

“We gotta humor these people,” he explained. “If they claim Africa is 
bigger than Texas, agree with them.” 

Read 

WHEN the Abyssinian ambassador, who is Coptic Christian, dined at the 
White House with the President, it was necessary to have all the cooking done 
without using animal fats. No meats or wines were served. The menu was 
built around fish and vegetables with dates and figs for dessert. Jack Atkins 
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{ Detroit mite claims title as freshest, 
gabbiest. cutest and youngest boogie player 


Sugar Stomps je or His Supper 


Condensed from PM 
By Selma Robinson 


CHILE ROBIN- 
SON, the seven-year-old 
Detroiter who recently 

played the piano for Presi- 
dent Truman, is the freshest boogie- 
woogie player we have ever met. 
He is also the gabbiest, the tiniest, 
the cutest and the youngest. 

We met him in Studio 3 at CBS 
where he was rehearsing with an 
orchestra for his part in the Jack 
Smith show. His little face seemed 
almost the color of ripe plums above 
his white Buster Brown collar. He 
wore a snappy black and white 
checked coat, black shorts and shiny 
black patent leather shoes. He told 
us his real name was Frankie I. 
Robinson. 

What did the I stand for? 

“For my middle name, Isaac. I 
never tell much people what my 
middle name is because I think it 
sounds funny, like my lawyer's 
name, Mr. Eiges.” 

Did he go to school? He smiled 
a wide, toothless grin and shook his 
head: 

“I've went to school, all right. 
But now I have a tutor. His name’s 
Toomer. Hey! What's these but- 
tons here for?” 

He pressed three buttons, and 
created a mild disturbance in the 
control booth. 


We asked Frankie about the night 
of March 2 when he played for 
President Truman at the White 
House Correspondents’ dinner in 
Washington. He crossed one leg 
over the other and nodded his head 
like a little old man. 

“I done my whole routine,” he 
said. ‘I played Sugar Chile Boogie 
—that’s one I wrote myself—and 
Hamp’s Boogie — that’s Lionel 
Hampton. And Babaleda and Cale- 
donia What Makes Y our Big Head 
So Hard? 1 don’t know do you 
spell Babaleda with a A or a U? 

“Was a lot of big people out 
there. I didn’t know for sure which 
one was the President. Might be 
anyone. Might be Hitler. . .” 

The thought seemed to fascinate 
him and he waved a small hand 
toward the men who were relaxed 
over their music stands. “... Any 
one of these men in the orchestra 
might be Hitler. You know # 
he leaned forward and slapped one 
shoe importantly, ‘Hitler just might 
have shaved off his mustache.” He 
leered intently at a thin blond vio- 
linist with a long nose. Our ques- 
tion brought him back: just what 
had he said to the President. 

“I tole him,” said Frankie, still 
gazing thoughtfully at the violinist, 
“let’s see, what did I tell him? I 
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wished him a lot of health. I said 
I was very honored—I guess I was 
honored. He said, “Thank you. I 
liked your music. I think you're a 
great pianist.’ 

“And I said, ‘I’m very honored 
to meet you, Mr. President, and I 
wish you a lot of health’.” 

Who had coached him to say 
that? 

“My Auntie and my sister Doro- 
thy. Say,” he whispered as he saw 
us writing, “Do you have to put 
that in the paper, too?” 

How many other children were 
there in his family ? 

“I got four brothers and two sis- 
ters. How many does that make? 
How much is four and five?” 

He dropped his voice to a deep, 
full baritone. 

“It makes nine,” he went on por- 
tentiously, “But we haven't got 
nine. There are seven of us.” He 
slapped at his shoe and laughed in 
our face. Jack Smith called to 
Frankie: “Mr. Robinson, can you 
try that Caledonia again?” 

“Sure, sure,” he called like an 
amiable trouper. To us he said po- 
litely, “Pardon me, ma’am.” 

The musicians looked up with in- 
terest from their music stands when 
he began to pound the keys, stand- 
ing up. 

“Look,” cried one of the men, 
“he's playing with his elbow and 
the back of his hand. It comes out 
right, too.” 

Frankie hit a clump of notes with 
his knee, also, and his fat, small 
hands darted over the keys. He 
danced the tune out with his feet 
and the show’s director ordered a 
mike to be set on the floor under 
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the piano to catch his tapping. 
Everybody seemed very much ex- 
cited by Frankie’s performance, 
Only his sister, Dorothy, a large, 
soft-eyed girl of 18 or 19, who 
travels with him, sat back compla- 
cently. 

“People always make a fuss 
about him,” she confided lazily to 
us. “But Frankie seems to be broad- 
minded about that. He says he won't 
let anyone spoil him. No one else 
in the family got any musical talent. 
We tell him that some children can 
do other things well. He was talk- 
ing at six months, and when he was 
a year-and-a-half he heard someone 
on the radio play the blues and he 
walked over to the piano and played, 
just like that.” 

Frankie has lots of friends, she 
told us, and his sisters and brothers 
are very proud of him. None of the 
kids is jealous; they all think he is 
a lot of fun. People are always drop- 
ping in to hear him play—there are 
three pretty battered pianos in the 
Robinson home; a couple of ancient 
wrecks are out on the porch getting 
worse every minute. 

Frankie's father is in the coal and 
ice business in Detroit; his mother 
died three years ago. She was the 
only one who was the least bit musi- 
cal and all she did was played a few 
chords. There won’t be music les- 
sons for Frankie because every mu- 
sician who hears him play advises 
against it. We asked Dorothy if the 
child’s IQ had been determined. 

“He’s got an IQ,” she said. ‘But 
they didn’t tell us what it is. Frankie 
reads all the time, books and funny 
books. He goes to bed at 6:30 or 7. 
He first played in public two years 
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ago at a downtown theater in De- 
troit... . It was an amateur night. 
Louis Prima was on that bill and 
he heard Frankie in the auditions. 
He said, “You're no amateur, boy,’ 
and he put him on his program as 

a professional.” 

Since then Frankie has played 
with other band leaders, and he is 
appearing in Van Johnson's forth- 
coming picture, No Leave, No Love, 
as the son of a piano mover who 
has no piano—so he practices the 
piano while he rides his Dad’s truck. 

The rehearsal over, Frankie came 
back to us, stopping for a moment 
at the drum, where he played a brief 
phrase with the sticks in perfect 
rhythm. 

“Guess I'll be a orchestra leader 
when I grow up,” he said, “only 
without a stick.” 

His shoes twinkled in a tap dance, 
and he chanted: 


I'll be as sharp as a tack, 
I'll be as hard as amule.. 


What was that song? we asked. 


He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“How do I know? I’m just mak- 
ing it up as I go along.” 

His lawyer, Frank Eiges, came 
over and told Frankie to straighten 
his tie—they'd be having dinner in 
a moment. We took a look at 
Frankie’s tie: it was one of those 
store-bought jobs on an elastic that 
you hook under the collar. Just to 
kid him, we asked who had tied 
his tie. 

He looked us straight in the eye 
and replied, “I did.” 

His lawyer shook a finger at him. 
“Now, Frankie, you mustn't lie.” 

Frankie sat down and crossed his 
legs. He looked hard at Eiges. 

“Don’t lawyers ever tell a lie?” 
he demanded, like a district attor- 
ney in the movies. “Do they always 
come early? Do they always tell 
the truth in court?” 

Everybody looked startled, ex- 
cept Dorothy. Frankie was having a 
wonderful time. 

“Heh, heh,” he laughed, slapping 
himself on the thigh, ‘“‘answer that 
one. Do lawyers always tell the 


truth?” 


Exposure 


THEY SAY an inquiring photographer halted Bilbo the other 


noon and asked: 
shirts ?” 
‘No,’ 


said the Senator, 


“Senator, do you have trouble getting white 


“I have plenty.” 


“Plenty of white shirts?” repeated the newsman. 
“Oh,” Bilbo said, “I thought you said sheets.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 


A HARD-WORKING Negro was 
telling a friend about his wife: ‘Jane 
is always asking me for money. This 
morning she wanted five dollars, yester- 
day it was seven. Last week she begged 
me for fifteen. Always money, money, 
money.” 

“My goodness, what does she do with 
all this money?” inquired the friend. 

“Darned if I know,’’ was the reply, 
“IT never give her any.” 

Gladys Glad 


AN EMBARRASSED youthful Negro 
suitor, much against his will, was forced 
to ask his prospective father-in-law for 
his daughter’s hand. “So you want to 
become my son-in-law,”’ the old man re- 
marked sullenly. 

“Frankly, no,” said the suitor, “but I 
see no way out of it if I want to marry 
your daughter.” 

Booker Johnson 


TWO GIRLS with their eye on the 
same GI got together to gab. 

“I wonder if Jimmie still loves me,” 
said the first. 

“Of course he does, dear,” replied the 
other. “Why should he make an excep- 
tion of you.” 

Jack Atkins 


DOWN in the backwoods of the 
South where many Negroes live in 
shacks isolated from any towns or cities, 
a Negro found a mirror lost by a hunter 
in the woods. He looked at it and said: 

“Well, if it ain’t my old pappy. I 
never knew he had his picture took.” 

He took the mirror home and hid it 
away but his actions did not escape his 
suspicious wife. .That night, while he 
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slept, she found the mirror and lit a 
match to look at it. 

“Hmmmm,” she exclaimed, ‘'So that’s 
the woman he’s been chasing around 
with.” 

William Atwood 


A PULLMAN PORTER came home 
unexpectedly after a run and found his 
wife in the arms of a stranger. He 
whipped out a gun. 

“What are you going to do?” his wife 
shrieked. 

“I’m sick and tired of your playing 
around with other men when I’m away,” 
he replied angrily. “I'm going to blow 
my brains out.” 

“Thank God,” the wife said. “I 
thought you were going to create a 
scene.” 

Frank Parker 


A COLORED woman had frowned on 
her husband for many days. Then, like 
a burst of sunshine from a cloudy sky, 
she smiled. 

“Does that mean, honey, that you for- 
give me?” 

“Go on away, I was just resting my 
face.” 

Christian Union Herald 


A NEGRO COUPLE was haled into 
court for disturbing the peace. The wife 
admitted she had hit her husband on the 
head with a baseball bat during a family 
squabble. 

“Then what did your husband do,” 
asked the judge. 

“He just lay on the floor with a dazed 
look, your Honor, and said: ‘Delightful; 
reminds me of bathtub gin. Hit me 
again,’” 

Edward Smith 


Lee 


historic part of railroad lore 


Yeo 


IKE Casey Jones, Kate Shel-- 
f ley, Jesse James, and other 


colorful figures in Railroad 

Avenue lore, the brawny 
black known as ‘“‘Jawn Henry” lived 
as a real person but has since be- 
come a legendary character, en- 
shrined in stories of super-heroic 
deeds. 

Many are the songs that have 
been crooned and chanted about his 
prowess—on the vaudeville stage 
and radio, in swaying boxcars as 
they roll over the road, by camp- 
fires in hobo jungles, and to the 
accompaniment of section hands 
tamping ties, husky riveters erect- 
ing steel bridges, and even manacled 
convicts making big stones into lit- 
tle ones in the Cracker State. 

The actual Jawn (John) Henry 
was a ‘“‘steel-drivin’ man.” He 
worked at building railroad cuts and 
tunnels throughout the South. He 


FREEMAN H. HUBBARD is editor- 
in-chief of Railroad Magazine. 


{ Legends of fabulous “steel-drivin’ man” 


"tne Mighty 
-JAWN HENRY 


Condensed from the book, ‘‘Railroad Avenue” 
By Freeman H. Hubbard 


used a ten-pound hammer to drive a 
steel drill into rock in order to make 
holes into which he poured “black 
powder,” or nitroglycerin, thus lit- 
erally blasting his way through. The 
use of explosives in tunneling dates 
back to the seventeenth century, and 
the first power drill, a cumbersome 
device operated by steam, made its 
appearance shortly after the Civil 
War. 

This machine was still in the ex- 
perimental stage in about 1872, 
when Jawn Henry challenged it, 
like Ajax defying the lightning, and 
thereby created a classic comparable 
to the race between the locomotive 
Tom Thumb and a horse-drawn 
coach near Baltimore in 1830. Curi- 
ously enough, through a fluke, the 
muscular Negro won the contest 
against the mew machine, as the 
horse had done against the steam 
engine. 

A rollicking giant he was, tower- 
ing six feet four inches in his socks 
—when he wore socks—and having 
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the strength of an ox and more 
than his share of personal magne- 
tism. He strummed the banjo, 
sang in a rich bass voice, played 
cards, was not above a drink of red- 
eye now and then, professed a sort 
of Green Pastures religion, and had 
a way with women. 

Jawn was a mixture of boomer, 
laborer, and minstrel. When he felt 
in a mood for work, no man alive 
could outdo him at his particular 
job. On the frequent occasions 
when he preferred to rest from toil, 
he devoted his leisure to consuming 
food, entertaining the women of his 
own race, or just pure loafing. Be- 
cause of his brute strength, his mas- 
sive figure, his grit, and his mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of man versus 
machine, Jawn Henry has become 
a popular hero. One grizzled old 
Negro, F. P. Barker, an Alabama 
steel driver who claimed to have 
known the mighty one, had this to 
say of him: “I could drive from both 
shoulders myself, and I was as far 
behind Jawn Henry as the moon is 
behind the sun.” 

Numerous legends have grown 
up around this fellow. It is stated 
that “he used to keep six men run- 
nin’ jes’ to carry his drills back an’ 
forth from the man that sharpened 
them” and that he wielded a thirty- 
pound hammer or could work with 
two twenty-pound hammers simul- 
taneously, one in each hand. New- 
ton Redwine, writing in The Beatty- 
ville Enterprise of Beattyville, Ky., 
discounts these extravagant claims. 

‘John Henry,” he declares, “drove 
steel with a ten-pound sheepnose 
hammer with a regular size switch 
handle four feet long. This handle 
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was made slim from where the head 
fitted on to a few inches back, where 
it reduced to one-half inch in thick- 
ness, the width being five-eighths 
in this slim part. It was kept greased 
with tallow to keep it limber and 
flexible, so as not to jar the hands 
and arms. He would stand five and 
one-half to six feet from his steel 
and strike with full length of his 
hammer. . . . He could drive ten 
hours with a never-turning stroke.” 

A collection of fantastic stories 
sufficient to fill a small book is as- 
sociated with the name of John 
Henry. Nearly every state in the 
South claims him as a native son or 
boasts that he had a part in blasting 
out its railroad tunnels. His color 
ranges from white to jet black. His 
character varies from respectable 
“home guard” to outlaw and mur- 
derer. 

He was not one person, but two. 
He died in 1872 near Hilldale, W. 
Va., and in 1888 near Leeds, Ala., 
not to mention several other places 
where a similar story persists. His 
death was caused by overstrain in 
competition with a steam drill or he 
labored so hard and so rapidly one 
hot summer day that his steel drill 
melted at the point, this exertion 
proving fatal. Another account says 
he was not killed in either of those 
two ways but perished in a rock 
blast on a tunnel job. 

Finally, we have the fairy tale 
that a lifelike statue of Jawn Henry, 
carved out of rock, stands at the 
scene of his triumph over the ma- 
chine. From this mass of conflict- 
ing stories it is difficult, not to say 
impossible, to disentangle the facts. 

We are reasonably certain that 
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the Aframerican pounded his way 
to fame as a young Hercules during 
the resurgence of railroad construc- 
tion that followed the Civil War, 
and that all of his life was spent 
either in the South or the border 
state of West Virginia, or both. The 
most reliable evidence points to the 
Big Bend tunnel near Hilldale as 
the place where he pitted his brawn 
and skill against the newfangled 
steam contraption. 

This tunnel, 144 miles long and 
still in use today, was built between 
1870 and 1873 as part of the con- 
struction of an iron trail, now the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, through the 
forest-clad Allegheny Mountains 
from Richmond to Cincinnati. One 
of the earliest steam drills ever used 
in tunneling was introduced at that 
time. It was brought to the Big 
Bend tunnel as an experiment and 
was operated by one of the five 
crews working in the tunnel, the 
other four continuing to use mus- 
cular power. Jawn Henry, as top 
man in the ranks of steel drivers, 
openly expressed contempt for his 
mechanical rival. He refused to 
admit the possibility that it could 
beat his record. 

So a contest was arranged, the 
stakes being $100 and Jawn Hentry’s 
personal prestige, and the time limit 
was thirty-five minutes. A large 
crowd undoubtedly gathered to 
watch the proceedings; but I do not 
believe, as some accounts claim, that 
as many as twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple were on hand in that lonely sec- 
tion of hill country. The sturdy 
colossus is said to have wielded two 
twenty-pound hammers, one in each 
hand, driving home _pile-driver 
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blows that bored two holes, each 
seven feet deep, into hard rock; 
during the same thirty-five minutes 
the new steam drill got hung in the 
seam of the rock and lost time, drill- 
ing only one hole nine feet deep. 

There is some difference of opin- 
ion as to what happened afterward. 
George Johnston of Lindside, W. 
Va., interviewed by Louis W. Chap- 
pell, an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at West Virginia University, is 
authority for the statement that, im- 
mediately after the contest, the cham- 
pion returned home, complained of a 
queer feeling in his head, went to 
bed right after supper, and some 
time in the night died of a bursted 
blood vessel. Johnston says that 
this information came from his 
gtandfather, who was timekeeper 
for Henry’s steel gang and wit- 
nessed the epochal struggle between 
man and machine, his watch being 
used as official time piece for that 
event. 

Another story has it that Jawn 
Henry survived the contest, stayed 
with the C & O until 1873, when 
the tunnel was completed, and then, 
hearing of jobs available further 
south, said good-by to his friends 
in the Panhandle State, packed his 
few personal belongings, and 
hopped a freight. Eventually, it is 
said, he drifted down to the Colum- 
bus & Western Railroad, now part 
of the Central of Georgia system, 
and went to work driving steel at 
Oak Mountain tunnel on the Co- 
lumbus-Birmingham line of the 
C&W. 

A common boast in Georgia is 
that it was in this tunnel near Leeds, 
Ala., rather than in the Big Bend, 
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that Jawn Henry staged his famous 
contest and succumbed to the strain 
without admitting the mastery of his 
rival, the steam drill. The legend 
is that, while he was whipping 
down steel on Oak Mountain in this 
contest, the strong man suddenly 
keeled over, hammer in hand, be- 
side his drill, which even to this 
day, sticks in the hole he was drill- 
ing. Some say if you disturb the 
old drill the spirit of the mighty 
steel-drivin’ man will come out and 
cast a spell on you. This ancient 
bit of metal jutting out of the tun- 
nel wall near Leeds is the only visi- 
ble evidence of Jawn Henry's exist- 
ence that is now extant, so far as I 
have been able to learn, and even 
that is of doubtful authenticity. 
Oak Mountain tunnel, 1,198 feet 
long, was completed and opened to 
railroad traffic July 1, 1888. There 
is a reasonable possibility that Jawn 
Henry assisted in building this tun- 


nel, and he may have died there 
from overexertion. Furthermore, I 
know of nothing definite to dis. 
prove the legend that he pounded 
in the drill that remains there to 
this day. But the date 1888 is pret- 
ty strong evidence against the au- 
thenticity of the legend that a con- 
test between man and machine was 
staged in Oak Mountain tunnel, for 
the power drill was widely used in 
tunneling before 1888, and there is 
little likelihood that it would have 
been challenged at so late a date. 

I am inclined to believe that the 
contest was actually held but that it 
was staged in West Virginia and 
not in Alabama. More than half a 
dozen states claim the Jawn Henry 
tradition. Toilers far and wide are 
beating time today with the fabu- 
lous tales and songs of this man’s 
extraordinary strength. There are 
as many versions of the “Jawn 
Henry” ballad as there are of 
““Mam’selle from Armentieres.” 


alow Outside 


AN IMPORTANT ball game was being played in a small 
southern town on a hot and dusty day. 

The umpire was a big, sweating man, intent on his team win- 
ning. The visiting team’s cleanup man was at bat and the bases 


were loaded. 
“Ball one, high.” 
“Ball two, low.” 
“Ball three, inside.” 


“Ball four, low and wide. You are out... 


“How do you talk, Mister Ump?” said the batter, “I get a base 


‘for that.” 


“Brother, you're right, but the bases are loaded, and I ain't got 
no place to put you. You are out.” 


Frederic Petras 


{ Racial prejudice is a crime 
under laws of Soviet Union 


VI. | | 


Condensed from the book, ‘“The Peoples of the Soviet Union” 
By Corliss Lamont 


of the Soviet Union, stretch- 

ing from Poland in the west 

to Japan in the east, the 177 
different Soviet peoples, irrespective 
of race or color, nationality or physi- 
ognomy, mingle with one another 
at will, attend the same educational 
institutions, sit next to each other at 
theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment, travel and eat together, live 
at the same hotels or clubs, partici- 
pate on equal terms in the same 
crafts or professions, join the same 
trade unions and cultural associa- 
tions, vote on precisely the same 
basis, and are elected or appointed 
to public office. Men and women 
of whatever nationality marry each 
other if there is mutual affection; 
and constant marital intermixture 
does actually take place. 

No person or persons in the So- 
viet Union can be barred, on ac- 
count of race or nationality, from a 
hotel or vacation resort, from a res- 
taurant or inn, from some section of 
a train or trolley, or from a special 
residential district within a city. The 
opinion of foreign visitors to the 
U.S.S.R. is almost unanimous in tes- 
tifying that the various peoples 
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CORLISS LAMONT formerly taught 
at Columbia, Cornell and Harvard uni- 
versities, has visited the Soviet Union 
several times. 


associate together freely in every 
visible way. In large cities such as 
Moscow and Kiev there is always 
a considerable number of Soviet 
citizens from the minority republics 
of the Volga, the Caucasus, or Asia. 
And one of the best means of ob- 
taining a sense of the multinational 
character of the Soviet common- 
wealth, is to see the polyglot audi- 
ences at the theater, opera, and 
other places of amusement. 

American Negroes who have 
been in the Soviet bear witness to 
the absence of racial prejudice and 
discrimination in that country. Paul 
Robeson, outstanding Negro singer 
of the United States, has traveled 
far and wide through the U.S.S.R. 
on several concert tours. 

“Everywhere I went,” he states, 
“I found the same welcome, the 
same warm interest, the same ex- 
pression of sincere comradeship to- 
ward me, as a black man, as a mem- 
ber of one of the most oppressed 
of human groups.” In 1937 Mr. 
Robeson took his son Pauli with him 
to Moscow where he left him tem- 
porarily with the boy’s grand- 
mother. 

“When we returned to Moscow,” 
Robeson writes, ‘‘we found him a 
different child; no longer shy, sen- 
sitive and moody, unconsciously de- 
fending himself against rebuff, 
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against being an ‘outsider.’ He 
was one of the children, he was a 
member of the group, and he rev- 
eled in this great experience. He 
held his head high, his shoulders 
back; the children, the school have 
taken him in; he belonged.’ We 
were deeply moved by his eager face, 
his quick smile.” Eventually Paul 
Robeson left Pauli at school in Mos- 
cow for several years. 

The governmental authorities of 
the different national divisions are 
quick to prosecute any citizen or 
citizens who violate the Constitu- 
tion by advocating “racial or na- 
tional exclusiveness or hatred and 
contempt.” 

And they will not brook, either, 
the expression of racial animosity by 
foreigners who are temporarily on 
Soviet territory. Thus in 1930 in 
the city of Stalingrad, two white 
American workers by the names of 
Lewis and Brown insulted and as- 
saulted an American Negro in a 
common dining hall where they 
were eating. 

A local court tried the case, found 
that Lewis and Brown were guilty 
of race hatred and recommended 
that they be sent to prison for two 


P. ork 


years. The court later modified the 
sentence “to deportation and exclu- 
sion from the Soviet Union for a 
period of ten years.” Of course, 
very few Negroes, not more than 
1,000 altogether, live in the U.S.S.R. 

It is in the Abkhazian Republic 
and speaking the Abkhazian tongue 
that we find several hundred of the 
Soviet Union’s indigenous Negroes, 
mostly descendants of African slaves 
procured more than a century ago 
by native Turkish landowners of the 
day. At that time the Black Sea 
harbor of Sukhumi (formerly Suk- 
hum, the Russian name), present 
capital of Abkhazia, was a noted 
slave-trading center. (It is to be 
recalled that Alexander Pushkin was 
partly African in origin—his great- 
grandfather was an Abyssinian 
brought to Russia by Emperor Peter 
the Great.) 

One Negro village in Abkhazia is 
organized as a soviet with local self- 
government. Scattered throughout 
the U.S.S.R. are a few additional 
Negroes who have drifted in from 
the United States or elsewhere, some 
of them being highly-trained spe- 
cialists in cotton-growing. 


THE NEGRO FARMER whose pig was killed by an automobile 


was raving mad. 


“Don’t worry,” said the motorist, trying to pacify the bereaved 
owner, “I'll replace your pig.” 
“You can’t,” roared the farmer, “you ain’t fat enough.” 


Gladys Glad 


{ Once he was lonely but Albert found 
friendship in youth and triumphed over prejudice 


Of Man In A Shoe 


Condensed from This Month 
By Elaine Bassier 


ARTINSVILLE, IND., 
1)] would be just another sleepy 
farm town except for the 
healthful mineral springs 
that draw sick people from all over 
the Middle West. Right alongside 
the railroad tracks that bisect the 
town is the Martinsville Health San- 
itarium. If you walk through the 
dim lobby and ask the clerk for 
“Albert,” she'll strike the porter's 
bell and tell you he'll be right down. 
Presently, down the carpeted 
stairway a Negro will come. He 
walks with the careful step of the 
aged, his hands clasped together 
like an old-time preacher. Chances 
are he'll be wearing a neat, frayed 
shirt and a shiny, shapeless black 
suit. But his clothes impress you 
as a badge of dignity. 

Albert has doubled as porter and 
bellhop since 1902 and is still going 
strong. The Sanitarium has changed 
hands several times but with each 
bill of sales goes a clause that Albert 
is to be kept on as long as he lives. 

When Albert first took the job 
in 1902, he got to know a new kind 
of loneliness. There were only one 
or two other Negroes in the town, 
and the white people ignored him. 
There was no place for him to go 
in the evenings, so he took to sit- 
ting on the curb at the corner of 


the Sanitarium. 

One night a small white boy ap- 
proached him, hesitated, thea 
touched him on the shoulder and 
said, “Say, Albert, didja ever hunt 
squirrels when you was little?” 

Albert’s face lit up. “Sure, I did, 
white boy,” he grinned. “Sit down 
here by me for a bit.” And soon 
man and boy were deep in a make- 
believe squirrel-hunt in the woods 
of Kentucky. 

This was the beginning of a 
strange friendship that was to 
touch the lives of all the boys in 
Martinsville. Morris, the white boy, 
told his cronies about Albert's won- 
derful tales and the next night they, 
too, turned up to listen. Gradually 
the corner curb became the meeting 
place for all the boys in that part 
of town. 

Several months later, an old 
Southern lady came to the Sanita- 
rium for the mineral baths. Albert 
was assigned to take her for a daily 
ride in the spa’s handsome new car- 
riage. One afternoon he got up 
enough courage to ask whether 
she’d mind if he took a little white 
boy beside him on the high driver's 
seat. She consented and Morris had 
his first ride on the elegant hack. 
Soon the other boys of the curb 
fraternity were clamoring for a turn 
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and Albert took them in rotation. 

Intrigued by the boys’ respect and 
devotion for the Negro, the lady 
finally asked him, “Albert, why 
don’t you form a club for your 
boys?” 

Albert thought a moment. “Miss- 
he said at last, just a col- 
ored man. Do you think it’s the 
right thing for me to ask these white 
boys to make a club with me?” 


“Certainly,” she said. “It would 
be a fine thing to do. The boys are 
so fond of you and there’s no regu- 
lar recreation center for them. As 
it is, they're just roaming the streets 
and getting into trouble. You could 
help them.” 

With this encouragement Albert 
started his club with Morris and 
one other boy as charter members. 
Soon others begged to join, till the 
group numbered twenty. “But,” 
says Albert, “we only had the big 
road for to hold our meetings.” 
And for the next fifteen years it was 
still onlv the big road. 


But all this time Albert was care- 
fully saving his change, and in 1917 
he put a down payment on an aban- 
doned shack along the tracks. It 
took him three more years to pay 
for the house, but at last it belonged 
to him. The boys all pitched in, 
cleaned, painted and repaired until 
the shack was spotless. 

Drop in around noontime and 
you'll find yourself in one of the 
strangest clubs in the country. It is 
a small white house shaped like a 
shoebox, and it bears a huge hand- 
painted sign saying: Junior Boys 
Club of Martinsville. 


June 

When Doc, as the boys call Al- 
bert, started his club, the towns- 
people thought he was a crazy fool; 
but when they saw he was keeping 
the boys off the streets, they grad- 
ually changed their minds. 

The club is Albert’s monument. 
Within this unassuming shack fif- 
teen hundred little street urchins, 
from sordid homes that are the nor- 
mal breeding grounds of juvenile 
delinquents, have been molded into 
decent citizens. 


The marvelous thing is that Al- 
bert has built the club out of his 
small salary and the nickels and 
dimes he got as tips. With no back- 
ing or civic sponsorship, he has 
done more for the poor boyhood of 
the town than any organized agency. 
Even more amazing, all of Albert's 
boys are white. 


Inside the clubhouse there is one 
large room with a pot-bellied stove 
in One corner and a row of scarred 
old Sunday school seats lining the 
wall. On another wall is a work- 
bench covered with tools. Tables 
and chairs stand in the middle of 
the room. 


In one corner, a 12-year-old dan- 
gles a pair of boxing gloves before 
a bigger fellow and coaxes, ‘‘Lem- 
me box you, boy.” 

“No,” the bigger boy says, 
hurt you.” 

Albert leans heavily on games 
and sports to give his boys lessons 


‘in character as well as an outlet for 


their energies. From his small sav- 
ings he has accumulated boxing 
gloves, footballs, basketballs, mitts 
and bats, a croquet set, dominoes 
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and checkers and a rowboat that he 
hauls to the river on a home-made 
trailer behind his patient Model-T 
Ford. The river has always been an 
important part of his equipment; 
aside from boating he’s used it to 
teach every one of his boys to swim. 
Nearby farms are also open to the 
club. Farmers give members the 
run of their woods to learn wood- 
craft. 


Across the tracks from the club- 
house, Albert has fenced in a vacant 
lot and built a crude basketball 
court, baseball diamond and horse- 
shoe pitching square. The boys 
themselves take terrific pride in 
their equipment. All pitch in to 
keep it in repair because, although 
Albert has supplied the money, he’s 
made it clear that everything be- 
longs to them. 


Albert is undisputed boss of the 
club. The boys idolize him. ‘He’s 
a good guy,” one of them put it. 
“He knows just about everything a 
boy likes to do,” another chimed in. 
And that, above all else, explains 
Doc’s remarkable success in han- 
dling his little ruffians. 


Equipped only with common 
sense and a heart big enough for all 
his charges, he’s been able to put 
across his own simple sense of right 
and wrong. He doesn’t preach; in- 
stead he works examples of decency 
and sportsmanship into the wonder- 
ful yarns he spins about hunting 
and fishing. 

Certain evenings every week are 
set aside for club meetings. From 
the beginning, the club has been 
run like a pint-size democracy. The 


boys elect their own officers, vote 
in new members, make their own 
rules while Doc stands in the back- 
ground ready to give advice when 
they ask for it. 

The only time he cracks down is 
when a youngster gets out of line. 
“Then I gotta step right on him 
and keep him close to me,” he says. 
“If he don’t listen to me, I make 
him listen, and when he gets civil- 
ized, he'll turn out fine.” 

Religion plays a big part in Doc’s 
“civilizing’’ process. Several eve- 
nings a week and Sundays he takes 
his crew to the various churches in 
the town. It was a major disaster 
to the club when their favorite min- — 
ister went into the Army. 

On nice summer Sundays Doc 
combines religion with an outing, 
piles the boys twelve to fifteen deep 
in his Ford and takes them to a 
church in the country, with a stop- 
over for a swim on the way home. 
He also does some spiritual bolster- 
ing by tacking up placards in the 
clubhouse, ranging from ‘Profane 
Language Prohibited” to “Seek the 
Lord While He May Be Found.” 


So far, not one of Albert’s fifteen 
hundred boys has failed him by 
lapsing into crime or delinquency. 
He attributes this to his faith in 
them and to their pride in belong- 
ing to a club built by their own 
enthusiasm. Pictures of alumni in 
Army uniforms and basketball and 
baseball suits line every inch of wall 
space in the clubhouse. This is 
Doc’s most complete record of the 
boys he has guided. 


Every day brings mail from some 
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former member. During the war 
they were scattered all over the 
world. Forty were in the service; 
others were working in defense 
plants; still others were operating 
farms from Seattle to New York. 


Doc’s a bit hazy as to what has 
happened to most of his boys. One, 
he recalls, is a preacher. Another 
owns a big potato warehouse in Chi- 
cago. Many of them have their own 
small business. The important thing 
to Albert is that all of his boys have 
settled down to honest work. 


Dearest possession of the club is 
Doc’s Model-T, a tired old relic 
minus a hood. He lets the boys take 
the jalopy apart and put it together 
to their heart’s desire. Amazingly 
enough, it is almost always in work- 
ing condition. In fact, a good many 
boys have learned to be expert me- 
chanics by practising on the old 
chariot. 


“Back in 1906,”’ Doc recalls with 
a grin, “I had a two-cylinder Max- 
well. There was a boy, name of 
Johnny, in the club then. The only 
think he hankered after was learnin’ 
to drive the Maxwell and take it 
apart. When he learned all about 
it, what does he do but march up 
to Indianapolis and talk himself 
into a job with a big auto company. 
He made good so fast they sent him 
on to New York to be a salesman. 
And he wasn’t no more’n fifteen.” 

The son of former Kentucky 
slaves, Albert never had a chance to 
learn to read or write. He was still 
a child when he got his first job 
washing dishes for five cents a week. 
“A loaf of bread had to last us a 


week,” he remembers, ‘“‘and we 
shook out the seams of the flour 
sack.” 


But though he never had much 
of it, money is important to Albert 
only to supply the little “extras” 
he missed as a child and which he 
knows all boys crave: ice cream or 
cake after a frog hunt or swim ses- 
sion; hot dogs and pop for Sunday, 
When a former member or guest at 
the Sanitarium gives the club a few 
dollars, Albert divides the money 
equally between the boys and gives 
them the thrill of spending it on 
whatever they like. 

In former years as many as seven- 
ty-five boys belonged at the same 
time. Today, Doc’s waning energy 
has forced him to limit the member- 
ship to twenty boys 

Doc is seventy-three years old 
now. Three years ago, his boys 
saved up enough money to give him 
a surprise birthday party. They can 
see that Albert is slowing down 
and they're frankly worried that 
something will happen to him. But 
he has made preparations: the little 
shack and its contents and the Mod- 
el-T have been duly signed over 
to his boys, and he has encouraged 
them to vote on his successor. 


“We do a lot of talkin’ about it 
at our meetin’s,” one of the older 
boys said, “‘but the only thing we 
can agree on is that no one would 
be like Doc.” 

Perhaps that is why Albert Mer- 
ritt’s face has such a serene and 
peaceful look. “I done the best I 
know how for my boys,” he told 
me. “The very best I know how.” 


| Southern newspaper policy on Negroes 


a study in inconsistency 


Condensed from the book, ‘Memphis Bragabouts” 
By Eldon Roark 


HE POLICY of Southern pa- 

pers in regard to Negroes 

contains more potential wor- 

ry and bewilderment for news 
reporters from other sections than 
anything else. 

“Aunt” and “Uncle’’ are terms 
Southerners give to Negroes who 
are getting along in years, who 
‘know their place,” and are polite 
and well behaved. 

In time Aunt Fanny, if she lives 
an upright life, may be promoted to 
Mammy, but Uncle Henry is sty- 
mied. He can never become Dad- 
dy. No old Negro man is ever 
called Daddy, in print or out, by 
a Southerner—at least not in the 
parts of the South I know, and I 
think the rule applies all over. 

Why is it that she can be Mammy 
but he can’t be Daddy? I don’t 
know. It’s just one of those things. 

And here’s something else that 
is even more confusing to newcom- 
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ers. Although Negroes may be 
called Aunt and Uncle, members of 
the family, as it were, they cannot 
be called ““Mr.,”’ ““Mrs.,” or “Miss.” 

If you are writing about a Negro 
named Mose Green, for instance, 
give his full name the first time you 
refer to him, without the “Mr.” in 
front of it, and thereafter call him 
either Mose or Green. 

If the story includes something 
about his wife, Henrietta, call her 
“Henrietta Green, Mose’s wife,” 
without the “Mrs.,”’ and thereafter 
call her Henrietta or Mose’s wife. 
If she happens to be a woman of 
some distinction, then you might 
just keep giving her full name— 
Henrietta Green. 

This has been a very strict rule 
from the beginning of Southern 
journalism, and I believe the only 
exceptions to it today are being 
made in the case of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s syndicated column. She fre- 
quently writes about Negroes and 
gives them the courtesy titles of 
“Mr.,” “Mrs.,” and “Miss,” and 
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the handling of her copy is causing 
heated arguments in Dixie editorial 
rooms. Some editors take the posi- 
tion that her copy cannot be edited 
to make it conform to the paper's 
style book, since she is writing un- 
der her own name and is a privi- 
leged character. Besides, they con- 
tend that they should let her copy 
run as written because unedited it 
better reflects her sociological and 
political philosophy and _ attitude, 
and that is information the readers 
should have. 

Other editors take the position 
that there should be no exceptions 
to the old rule, not even for Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The kickback from white 
readers, they say, hits the papers 
more than it hits Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Readers don’t stop to analyze the 
thing. They start shouting “‘Nig- 
ger paper!” When you are dealing 
with the old customs and prejudices 
of the South you are working with 
explosives. 

Let's get back to titles, for there 
is one thing in that connection that 
I should explain. Such professional 
titles as “Dr.,” “Rev.,” ‘Prof.,” 
and all military titles are okay. You 
may use them freely in proper cases. 
Why there is no objection to them, 
while there is violent objection to 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.” is something else 
I can’t explain. It’s another one of 
those things. 

And I suppose you know that 
Southern papers don’t print the pic- 
tures of Negroes—or do you? Any- 
way, they don’t, as a rule, although 
in recent years exceptions to the rule 
have slowly become more frequent. 

I can remember when the only Ne- 
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groes who ever got their pictures in 
the papers were those who dangled 
at the ends of ropes thrown over the 
limbs of trees. But beginning in the 
late twenties and continuing 
through the thirties, the photo- 
gtaphic ban was gradually relaxed 
a bit, and every once in a while 
newspaper readers would see the 
pictures of Negroes in more honora- 
ble poses—the King and Queen of 
the Cotton Makers’ Jubilee, the win- 
ner of a cotton-picking champion- 
ship, the hero who had saved a lot 
of lives (white lives, that is), a 
truck driver with an outstanding 
record for safety, an old ‘“mammy’” 
or “uncle” who was part of an ex- 
hibit at the fair. 

Then came the war with its liber- 
alizing influences, and the ban has 
been further relaxed, particularly in 
regard to decorated Negro soldiers 
and sailors. 

This trend during the past fifteen 
or twenty years has been due in a 
large measure, in my opinion, to 
the influence of such Negroes as Joe 
Louis, the soldier and heavyweight 
champion; the late Dr. George 
Washington Carver, the great old 
scientist of Tuskegee Institute, who 
was born a slave; W. C. Handy, 
“father of the blues,’”’ and to others 
like them. They, through their 
outstanding accomplishments and 
good citizenship, have made a place 
for themselves in American life 
that can’t be denied. They broke 
the ice of tradition. And when 
Southern papers printed their pic- 
tures without bringing down storms 
of protest, subscription cancella- 
tions, and boycotts, the editors were 
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moved to a little more lenient poli- 


7 sil the picture of a Negro in 
the paper is an exception—one that 
probably was preceded by editorial 
conferences. 

Although the war has solved one 
of our most baffling problems, we 
know that it hasn’t ended it. 

The problem comes out of our 
Cotton Carnival. That is a big event 
we have in May every year, and it’s 
really a magnificent spectacle—pa- 
rades, balls, parties, industrial ex- 
hibits. It goes on for the better 
part of a week, and it attracts visi- 
tors from all over the country. 

The purpose of the carnival, aside 
from its social aspects, is to adver- 
tise cotton and Memphis, to focus 
attention on the cotton industry. 

The Negroes also have their own 
blowout at the same time, which 
they call the Cotton Makers’ Jubilee. 
They have parades and balls and 
pageants, too—on Beale Street. But 
when it comes to magnificence, art, 
culture, dignity, and organized 
splendor, their carnival, of course, 
doesn’t rate with that of the white 
folks. 

But you know what happens? The 
Associated Press and the United 
Press and the feature and picture 
syndicates give three times as much 
attention to the Negroes’ Jubilee as 
they do to the whites’ Cotton Car- 
nival! And that almost causes some 
of our socialites and businessmen 
to have strokes. 

“The Cotton Carnival is just an- 
other carnival to the rest of the 
country,” the correspondents and 
special writers and out-of-town pho- 
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tographers say. ‘Other cities have 
carnivals, but there is only one 
Beale Street Jubilee. That’s where 
you find the color and the real hu- 
man interest. That's the stuff the 
papers up the country want.” 


And it’s the same with the novel- 
ists and short-story writers and oth- 
er celebrities. As soon as they hit 
town, they light out for Beale Street. 


One year Life sent a photographer 
to the carnival, and the carnival 
bigwigs let out a whoop of tri- 
umph, At last we were getting 
somewhere. Life would print lots 
of closeups of princesses in pretty 
cotton dresses, and pictures of tex- 
tile exhibits and magnificent floats. 
Cotton would get thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising, 


The photographer spent a busy 
week, and he left staggering under 
a load of negatives. When the 
magazine came out, there were three 
pages of Beale Street pictures—the 
Cotton Makers’ Jubilee—and only 
two pages of the Cotton Carnival. 
And the largest single photograph 
didn’t show our handsome King 
and beautiful Queen on _ their 
throne, nor a pretty princess in a 
ruffled cotton gown. Not at all. 
The largest single photograph—a 
whole page—was that of a little 
black boy in ragged corduroy pants 
and a blue shirt that had only one 
button on it—eating cotton candy! 
And cotton candy, mind you, isn’t 
even made from cotton. It’s made 
from sugar. 

The Negroes just run away with 
the show. And it’s a situation that 
ain’t covered by the Jim Crow law. 


{ Two Angelenos overheat hot jazz 


and hit musical jackpot 


Origin Of Be-Bop 


Condensed from Time 


S SUCH things usually do, 
A: began on Manhattan's 
52nd Street. 

A bandleader named John 
(“Dizzy”) Gillespie, “looking for 
a way to emphasize the more beauti- 
ful notes in swing,” explained: 
“When you hum it, you just natur- 
ally say ‘be-bop, be-de-bop.’ ” What 
be-bop amounts to: hot jazz over- 
heated, with overdone lyrics full of 
bawdiness, references to narcotics, 
and doubletalk. 

Today the bigwig of be-bop is a 
scat named Harry (‘‘The Hipster’’) 
Gibson, who in moments of su- 
preme pianistic ecstasy throws his 
feet on the keyboard. No. 2 man is 
Bulee (“Slim”) Gaillard, a sky- 
scraping, zooty Negro guitarist. 

Gibson & Gaillard have recorded 
such hep numbers as Cement Mixer, 
which has sold more than 20,000 
discs in Los Angeles alone; Yop 
Rock Heresay, Dreisix Cents and 
Who Put the Benzedrine in Mrs. 
Murphy's Ovaltine? Sample lyrics: 


She'd never, ever been so 
happy since she left old Ire- 
land, 

Till someone prowled her pan- 
try — man — and tampered 
with her can! (Wham!)... 


She stays up nights making all 
the rounds, 

They say she’s lost about fifty- 
Seven pounds. 

Mr. Murphy claims she’s get- 
ting awful thin, 

And all she says is, “Gimme 
some skin!” (Mop)* 


In Los Angeles, be-bop got be- 
bopped. Radio Station KMPC, out- 
raged by both words and music, 
banned all Gaillard & Gibson rec- 
ords. Said Program Director Ted 
Steele: “‘Be-bop . . . tends to make 
degenerates out of our young listen- 


” 


Cfs.... 


Angelenos young and old prompt- 
ly loosed a flurry of brickbats or 
bouquets, according to their convic- 
tions. Slim and The Hipster were 
unruffied. The Los Angeles night- 
club where the two play was more 
crowded than ever with teen-agers 
anxious to be be-bopped; Gaillard 
got an invitation to play on Bing 
Crosby's radio program. 

Said the Hipster: “I do shows 
at high schools every week. . . . They 
don’t seem to think there is any- 
thing degenerative about me.” 


*By permission otf copyright owner, 
Warock Music Co., 1946. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Careful strategy and tactics needed 
to win fight on intolerance, says noted novelist 


By Fannie Hurst 


want to be one who would 

quickly and sensitively come 

into awareness of the plight 
of my people. I would want to 
achieve that awareness without bit- 
terness. 

If I were a Negro, I would want 
to be capable of a sense of high 
pride in those singing qualities of 
heart and spirit; those rhythms of 
mind and body, which have helped 
the race survive. I would want to 
experience gratitude for the godli- 
ness, the friendliness, the joyous 
perpetual adolescence of the Negro. 
Qualities which have enabled him 
to laugh off, sing off, pray off some 
of his gargantuan social burdens. 
That would give me courage and 
self-confidence. 

Then, if I were a Negro, I would 
scrutinize, without bitterness, but 
with close and demanding analysis, 
the reasons for the hardships which 
for so long have been inflicted upon 
the colored people within the con- 
fines of the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy. 

I would face this shameful prob- 
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lem as if I were a member, not of 
the Negro race alone, but of any 
minority race confronted with the 
inevitable considerations of man’s 
inhumanity to man. I would care- 
fully guard against inciting within 
myself, or within the members of 
my race, a belligerent assault upon 
the situation, because by the very 
nature of the minority’s dilemma, 
my cause would be doomed by the 
power of the majority. 

The credo of my living, the phi- 
losophy of my approach, the in- 
dignation of my spirit, would be 
dedicated to leading my people out 
of their wilderness of injustice. The 
sure way. The careful way. The suc- 
cessful way. 

If I were a Negro surrounded on 
all sides by the degrading ignorance, 
prejudice, tyranny, and greed, of a 
dominant and intolerant society, I 
would bore from within. I would 
work to teach the young Negro a 
capacity for constructive indigna- 
tion. I would work from within to 
reach out beyond my own race and 
enlist the cooperation of the white 
race. 

If I were a Negro, I would not be 
a flame-thrower, or a name-thrower, 
if for no other reason than the men- 
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tioned one. He is in the hopeless 
minority. 

If I were a Negro and had to 
contend with the insane paradox of 
serving in the United States’ armed 
services, and at the same time being 
discriminated against by them, I 
again would bore from within. I 
would go out after the indignation 
of the growing number of white 
allies. 

I would teach my children their 
unassailable right to the liberties of 
the democratic way of life. I would 
teach them to rely upon the integ- 
rity and the dignity of their own 
spirit. I would teach them that by 
affiliating themselves with the labor 
movement, by demanding economic 
equality, by realizing their right to 
reap the benefits of a peace which 
they have helped achieve, they are 
leading their people, the bloodless 
and the victorious way, out of the 
jungles of inequality. 

If I were a Negro, I would de- 
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mand, with the full power of arti- 
culateness at my command, the 
rights of myself and my people! 

If I were a Negro, I would arouse 
my children, my people, my country- 
men, black and white, to full abhor- 
rence of the shameful spectacle of 
the plight of the Negro race within 
the white-dominated United States 
of America. 

If I were a Negro, my face would 
be red with shame, not only for the 
status of 13,000,000 colored citi- 
zens, but for the remaining bulk of 
125,000,000 whites, who tolerate 
their own race-intolerance. 

Injustice to the Negro in his 
homeland, even with rapidly im- 
proving conditions, remains a blot 
on the face of the greatest country 
on earth. 

If I were a Negro, I would sweat 
blood to erase that blot, both for my 
own people and for my country. 

If I were a Negro, I would fight 
for my rights, but the sure way. 


White 


ONE OF HER BOYS came running home shouting, “I saw a 
big nigger and I threw a stone at him.” 
Mamma took him to the window and asked, “Do you remember 


the snow you saw when it was winter? 
how it covered everything ? 


How white it was and 
It came from heaven and it lay over 


all things, and you said, ‘The world is white; there’s nothing but 


snow.’ 


And, then, as you looked through this same window when 


spring began to creep in, you saw patches of brown earth like 
small hands reaching up to God also, and the ground was no 


longer white. 


Did God make only the white snow? Did he not 


make the brown earth also, son?” 


Raymond Forer, Common Ground 


{| Negro rebels’ letters answer fable 


of moonlight and magnolia era in Dixie 


By Herbert Aptheker 


and to American Southern 
Negroes are exceedingly rare. 
The reasons are apparent. 
The education of Southern Negroes 
was generally illegal, so that literacy 
was quite exceptional. The use of 
normal postal channels was general- 
ly impossible for Negroes. What 
letters were written generally were 
confined to friends for personal de- 
livery and the opportunity for such 
mail was severely limited. 

A rarity among rarities then 
would be not only a letter from and 
to pre-Civil War Southern Negroes, 
but one between Negro rebels con- 
taining the details of their conspira- 
cies. In such a case not only were 
the above factors present, but, in 
addition, there was the natural hes- 
itancy to put on paper facts which, 
if discovered, might doom both the 
plot and the conspirators. 

There are in existence, however, 
copies of four such letters and the 
earliest, never before published, 
goes back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

This letter was found early in 
August, 1793, on a street in York- 
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town, Virginia, and turned over to 
a leading citizen of that community, 
one William Nelson, Jr. 

The letter, given exactly as in the 
manuscript (located in Slavery Files 
No. 1, archives of the South Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, Me- 
morial Building, Columbia, S. C.) 
reads as follows: 

“Dear Friend—The great secret 
that has been so long in being with 
our own color has come nearly to a 
head tho some in our Town has 
told of it but in such a slight man- 
ner it is not believed, we have got 
about five hundred Guns aplenty of 
lead but not much powder, I hope 
you have made a good collection of 
powder and ball and will hold your- 
self in readiness to strike whenever 
called for and never be out of the 
way it will not be long before it 
will take place, and I am fully satis- 
fied we shall be in full possession 
of the whole country in a few 
weeks, since I wrote you last I got 
a letter from our friend in Charles- 
ton he tells me he has listed near 
six thousand men, there is a gentle- 
man that says he will give us as 
much powder as we want, and when 
we begin he will help us all he can, 
the dam’d brutes patroles is going 
all night in Richmond but will soon 
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cill [kill] them all, there ain’t 
sany, we will appoint a night to 
begin with fire clubs and shot, we 
will kill all before us, it will begin 
in every town in one nite Keep 
ready to receive orders, when I hear 
from Charleston again I shall no 
[know] and will rite to you, he that 
give you this is a good friend and 
don’t let any body see it, rite me by 
the same hand he will give it to 
me out his hand he will be up next 
week don’t be feared have a good 
heart fight brave and we will get 
free, I had like to get reach [?} but 
God was for me, and I got away, 
no more now but remain your friend 
—Secret Keeper Richmond to secret 
keeper Norfolk.” 

This letter exploded in the midst 
of a slave society already unnerved 
by the then-current Negro rebellion 
in San Domingo, refugees from 
which were conspicuous in many 
Southern cities. 

The early 1790s were marked by 
clear evidences of unrest causing 
grave concern in several sections of 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

Indeed, less than a month before 
the discovery of this letter, on the 
night of July 20, 1793, a certain 
Mr. Randolph of Richmond was 
awakened by voices and, in an affi- 
davit, stated: “I arose & went softly 
to my window, when I discovered 
two negroes close to the wall of my 
house under me; the one spoke to 
the other telling him that the blacks 
were to kill the white people in this 
place. The other asked how soon; 
the other replied there must be a 
day set. He said when; & the other 
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answered, between this and the 15th 
day of October. The other said, 
you won’t kill them; his reply was, 
I'll be dammed if we don’t on the 
15th of October.” 

Soon a third joined them and the 
slaves were dividing, verbally, the 
houses among them. One “who 
seemed to be the chief speaker said, 
you see how the blacks has killed 
the whites in the French Island and 
took it a while ago.” 

This deposition, together with the 
letter, led to appeals for arms and 
typical suppressive acts (increased 
patrols, arrests of ‘‘uppity’’ Negroes, 
and the hanging of leaders) in sev- 
eral counties of Virginia. 

The letter was sent to the captain 
of the Norfolk militia, Thomas 
Newton, Jr. The finder, Nelson, 
said that the bearer of the conspira- 
torial note ‘is supposed to be the 
Black Preacher Gawin who passed 
through this Town [Yorktown] on 
Sunday last on his way to Norfolk.” 
He advised that Gawin be appre- 
hended on his way out of the lat- 
ter city “when some Papers may be 
found on him by which a Discovery 
of the complotting might be made.” 

Newton immediately sent a copy 
of the letter to Joes Wood, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Virginia, in 
Richmond, and to a friend in 
Charleston, South Carolina, one 
Captain Edward Blake. He urged 
Wood to improve the condition of 
the state’s militia, establish a per- 
manent garrison in Norfolk, and 
declared that about two hundred 
Haitian Negroes were in the city 
who “no Doubt would be ready to 
operate against us with the others.” 
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Shortly thereafter, a Peter Cram 
wrote from Richmond to Colonel 
Vanderhorst, a former Governor 
of South Carolina, in Charleston, 
concerning these slave troubles. He 
added that the revolt was to occur 
on October 15 in Charleston “in 
concert with other of the different 
States . . . they say the Negroes 
of Cape Francois [St. Domingo} 
have obtained their liberty’s by this 
method and they will proceed in 
the same manner’’—which, coin- 
cides almost exactly with Randolph's 
deposition. 

Three other bits of evidence com- 
plete the picture of subsequent de- 
velopments in connection with the 
“Secret Keeper's” letter. An un- 
signed note from Charleston dated 
September 27, 1793 states: “Capt 
Paul at Blake’s Wharf, informes 
that last night between the hours 
of 9 and 10 oclock a number of 
blacks had assembled on said wharf 
who were overheard by his mate to 
say, that they had not many soldiers, 
we need not be afraid of them, 
when he stopd to see if he could 
hear any more, they saw him & 
withdrew in the shade or dark of 
the house.” 

On the morning of October 10, 
the Governor of South Carolina re- 
ceived a letter from a Charlestonian 
free Negro which declared: 

“Altho I am one of those too un- 
popular characters here, a free 
black, yet tis my love to a people 
among whom I have been all my 
life, would urge me to tell you per- 
sonally what I do in this way was 
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I not certain that my only being 
seen talking to your Excellency 
would be attended with my destruc- 
tion. But Sir we in the secret are 
watched and that more by some of 
your colour than our own, {my em- 
phasis} be on your guard against cer- 
tain strangers, dont let your atten- 
tion be directed to french men alone 
{it was widely charged at this time 
that the revolutionary government 
of France had sent agents into the 
South to stir up rebellion—a warn- 
ing of this nature was sent to the 
Governor of South Carolina in De- 
cember, 1793 by Thomas Jefferson, 
then Secretary of State} you and I. 
believe in our situation we also have 
enemies to the Northward give the 
most particular orders to your Pa- 
trols in every part of the State; keep 
up the military duty till after the 
10th of January next at least, dont 
be lulled by the seeming humility 
of those about you. For Gods sake 
Sir show this to no body, but make 
use of its contents as coming from 
one, who is contented with his Sit- 
uation, and has no other view in 
this, then saving the blood of his 
fellow creatures as I know that will 
be all that can be got from this bad 
advice that has been given to A 
Black” 

The Secret Keeper's letter would 
make valuable reading for any who 
are still bemused by the magnolia 
and moonlight fantasia spun about 
the Old South. Under the magno- 
lia and the moon one Negro was 
telling another “don’t be feared 
have a good heart fight brave and 
we will get free.” 
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Whe De Negroes 


By Wallace Lee 
Director Negro Digest Poll 


ENRY WALLACE and 
Ht Thomas E. Dewey are the 
favorites -of Negro voters 
for President in 1948. 
Questioned in the NEGRO DIGEsT 
Poll for May, a cross-section of the 
Negro population in both parties in- 
dicated that their choice for the 
presidental nomination in 1948 
pretty much follows their lineup 
two years ago. Evident in the can- 
vass was widespread opposition to 
President Harry Truman, who most 
Negro voters consider a Southerner. 
On the Democratic side, the 
question was: ‘What Democrat 
would you like to see nominated for 
President in 1948?” Submitted was 
a list of ten names. The results 
were: 


Henry Wallace ........ 91% 
Harold Ickes ..... 4% 
Harry S. Truman ...... 3% 
Dwight Eisenhower .... 1% 
Fiorello LaGuardia .... 1% 
Edward Stettinius ...... 0% 
James F. Byrnes ....... 0% 
James Farley .......... 0% 
Alben Barkley ........ 0% 
William Douglas ...... 0% 


Although Ickes, Eisenhower and 
LaGuardia are longtime favorites of 
Negroes, they did not win much 
support because in the choice be- 
32 


tween them and Wallace, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is much more 
popular. He has a very strong hold 
on the Negro voter because of his 
uncompromising stand in the past 
as a champion of the race and the 
“common man.” 

On the GOP side, the question 
was: ‘What Republican would you 
like to see nominated for President 
in 1948?” The tally showed: 


Thomas E. Dewey ..... 62% 
Harold Stassen ........ 19% 
Dwight Eisenhower .... 6% 
Douglas MacArthur .... 4% 


Arthur Vandenberg .... 


Bark Warten 2% 
Eric Johnston ......... 1% 
Leverett Saltonstall .... 1% 
Dwight Green ........ 0% 
0% 


Dewey has won much favor 
among Negroes since the last presi- 
dential election, especially because 
of the enactment of a state law 
against discrimination in New 
York. Stassen on the other hand, 
while known as a liberal to many, 
is relatively an unknown on the Ne- 
gro problem and in his home state 
of Minnesota has some opposition 
from Negroes because of his failure 
to take a strong stand on racial is- 
sues. 


2% 


Should Vlegroes 
Support Truman 

On The Basis Of 
His Race Record ? 


Yes: By Senator Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania 
Gi ANSWERING the ques- Republican bungling had be- 


tion as to whether the Negro queathed to him. 
should support President Har- We saw him cast his votes for the 
ty S. Truman on his record, National Recovery Act, ruled un- 
one must consider the program constitutional by a reactionary Su- 
sponsored by the President in the preme Court. He supported the 
light of the greatest good for the Agriculture Adjustment Act, the 
greatest number. Farm Credit Administration, the 
t When one considers the broad Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
program of the President, including the Work Projects Administration, 
better housing, improved health fa- and all those agencies the late Presi- 
cilities, full employment, one real- dent asked Congress to enact during 
izes that these measures are aimed _ those trying days of the Hoover de- 
to improve the lot of all Americans, pression. When Negro leaders, 
but, especially of those in the lower wary lest there be discrimination in 
income brackets, in which are 95 the administration of these Acts, re- 
per cent of the Negro population. quested anti-discrimination amend- 
From the day that President Tru- ments, Harry S. Truman could 
man delivered what amounted to an always be counted on for support. 
inaugural address to Congress, it When the anti-lynching bill was 
has been apparent that he intended on the floor of the Senate during 
to be the President of all the citizens Mr. Truman’s days as a member of 
of the United States. Those who that body, he voted to take up the 
followed his record during the ten measure, and then voted to limit de- 
years he was a member of the Sen- _ bate so that a vote could be had on 
ate were not surprised. During that the merits of the bill. He was al- 
period he was identified wholeheart- ways opposed to filibustering, be- 
edly with the New Deal program of _ lieving that a measure should be 
the late President Roosevelt—which approved or rejected on its merits. 
program was to bring order out of His broad-minded views; his be- 
the chaotic condition that years of _ lief that the right to work is a God- 
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given right, belonging to every 
human being; his belief that those 
who labor should enjoy the fruits of 
labor, without regard to race, creed, 
or color; his humanitarian insight 
into the problems confronting the 
people of America and of the world, 
earned for him the unanimous sup- 
port for the vice-presidency of all 
elements of the population sharing 
those views. 


During the campaign for the 
Vice-Presidency, he withstood all at- 
tacks made against his character and 
his ability. He made his replies di- 
rectly and with a forthrightness that 
confounded his assailants, frequent- 
ly departing from prepared texts to 
denounce as untruthful the malici- 
ous propaganda designed to lure the 
Negro vote away from him. 

He was pledged to support the 
policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration when he became Vice Presi- 
dent. Negroes were further assured 
of his interest in their welfare when, 
as President, he told Congress and 
the world that he not only would 
continue the liberal policies of his 
late predecessor but would fight for 
them. 


That President Truman meant 
what he said has been shown by 
his repeated demands that Congress 
pass a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice measure. He asked for this 
in letters to his Congressional lead- 
ers, in his annual message on the 
state of the union, at his press con- 
ference, in a recent radio address, 
and in his address to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

When this legislation was recent- 
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ly before the Senate, President 
Truman vigorously denounced the 
filibuster conducted by a few South- 
ern Democrats in alliance with reac- 
tionary Republicans. He declared 
that when he was in the Senate he 
consistently voted to break them. 
His record bears this out. 


President Truman believes that 
Negroes are as much a part of the 
American scene as any other racial 
group, and he recognizes that among 
America’s Negroes are men and 
women of demonstrated ability and 
unimpeachable character of the type 
that America needs in high govern- 
ment positions. 

He shattered all precedent when 
he nominated Irvin Mollison as a 
judge of the United States Customs 
Court. This was the first federal 
judgeship ever held by a Negro in 
continental United States. He came 
through with another first when he 
nominated the distinguished jurist, 
William H. Hastie, to be Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. Against the 
advice of some Southerners, that a 
white man should be nominated 
minister to Liberia, President Tru- 
man nominated R. O’Hara Lanier to 
that important post—a man whose 
loyalty to the highest interests of his 
race cannot be disputed. 

While some Southern Democratic 
Senators were denouncing on the 
floor of the Senate the Negro’s par- 
ticipation in Democratic politics and 
saying he was not welcome, Presi- 
dent Truman, who has always con- 
ceded that Negroes played a major 
part in all of his political victories, 
was receiving leading Negroes at 
the White House. During his first 
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six months in the White House, 
President Truman conferred with 
more Negroes than entered the 
White House during all the years 
of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
combined. He is still conferring 
with them, and, unlike his Repub- 
lican predecessors, he is not afraid 
to be photographed with them. 

When representatives of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee 
recently advised Mr. Truman of 
discriminatory practices in the eni- 
ployment policies of the Federal 
Government, he promptly issued a 
directive to the heads of all depart- 
ments, forbidding the continuance 
of such practices. 

If the Negro is to receive full 
benefits from the broad humanita- 
rian measures, sponsored by the 
President, it will be necessary for 
him to support Mr. Truman against 


To: 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S rec- 

P ord on the race question is 
one of pious words but no 
performance. 

For what seems to be a very ac- 
curate appraisal of Mr. Truman’s 
record, allow me to cite a recent 
public statement by Dr. Charles 
Houston, former vice-dean of the 
Howard University Law School, 
former member of the District of 
Columbia Board of Education, and, 


HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., is for- 
mer chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and closely associated 
with Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York. 
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the Republicans and the reactionary 
Southern Democrats who are ar- 
rayed against him. 

The President should have the 
support of the Negro, even on the 
record of the enemies he has made. 
To anyone who is at all familiar 
with the issues in Washington, it is 
apparent that those who are opposed 
to the President, notably the Bilbos, 
the Rankins, Eastlands, Overtons, 
and Byrds, represent the most un- 
yielding enemies of Negro prog- 
ress. This means, simply, that those 
who fail to support the President 
find themselves lined up with the 
most reactionary Negro-hating ele- 
ment in American life. 

For the American Negro, there 
can be only one choice—Truman 
and Truman’s supporters. If he 
fails them, then he fails his only 
true champions. This must not be. 


By Herbert Brownell, Jr. 


until recently—when he resigned in 
protest against Mr. Truman’s official 
attitude—a member of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. Dr. 
Houston’s viewpoint was expressed 
in his letter of resignation, in which 
he asserted that the President’s ac- 
tion in nullifying a directive of the 
FEPC “reflects a persistent course 
of conduct on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to give lip service to 
the matter of eliminating discrimi- 
nation in employment on account ot 
race, creed, color or national origin, 
while doing nothing substantial to 
make the policy effective.” 

Dr. Houston’s resignation from 
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the FEPC was precipitated by the 
President’s handling of the Capital 
Transit strike in Washington. By 
Mr. Truman’s order the govern- 
ment had seized the strike-bound 
bus and street car company on the 
ground that otherwise “the war ef- 
fort will be unduly impeded.” 
Shortly after the government seized 
the Capital Transit Company, the 
FEPC prepared a directive ordering 
“the Capital Transit Company to 
cease and desist from practices and 
policies which have resulted in the 
denial of employment to Negroes, 
because of race, as conductors, mo- 
tormen, bus operators and traffic 
checkers.” 

After the directive was prepared 
an order came from the White 
House by telephone directing that 
the issuance of the FEPC directive 
be deferred. That was on Novem- 
ber 24, 1945. The following day 
Mr. Houston wrote to the President 
asking for a conference on the issue, 
and when that letter remained un- 
answered Mr. Houston resigned, on 
December 3. Following the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Houston’s res- 
ignation—and the unfavorable pub- 
licity resulting therefrom — the 
President did reply to Mr. Houston, 
and offered the explanation that a 
legal technicality barred the issuance 
of the proposed FEPC directive. At 
the time the White House ordered 
the directive held up, there was no 
suggestion of any legal obstacle. 

The Houston episode is the latest 
instance of ACTION by Mr. Tru- 
man on any subject relating to the 
race question. 

Shortly after Mr. Truman became 
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President, in a press conference on 
April 18, 1945, he was asked to 
state his views on such questions as 
pending legislation for a permanent 
FEPC, abolition of the poll tax, and 
anti-lynching legislation. The Presi- 
dent replied that the reporter should 
read the Senate record of Harry S. 
Truman. 

A perusal of the Senate record of 
Harry S. Truman shows no vigorous 
support of any of the legislation 
mentioned. It does show a surpris- 
ing number of instances in which 
Mr. Truman was absent from the 
Senate when votes were taken on 
these, or related issues. A few ex- 
amples of such absenteeism are: 

On August 11, 1937, when the 
Senate voted on a motion to adjourn 
and thus displace an anti-lynching 
bill as the pending order of busi- 
ness, Mr. Truman was absent and 
not voting. 

On October 20, 1943, when the 
Senate voted on an anti-discrimina- 
tion amendment to the Federal Aid 
to Education Bill, and also on a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, Mr. Tru- 
man was absent and not voting. 

On March 24, 1944, when the 
Senate voted on an amendment to 
exclude the FEPC from a ban on 
the expenditure of funds not speci- 
fically authorized in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill, Mr. Tru- 
man was absent and not voting. 

On May 15, 1944, when the Sen- 
ate voted on a motion to displace 
the Anti-Poll Tax Bill, Mr. Truman 
was absent and not voting. 

Now let us consider some of Mr. 
Truman's public utterances on the 
race question. 


1946 

In a pre-election address at Seda- 
lia, Missouri, on June 15, 1940 
Mr. Truman dwelt at considerable 
length upon what he said the Roose- 
velt Administration had done for 
the Negro, and he added: 

“The condition of our Negro 
must be bettered.” However, he did 
not go into any detail as to how that 
betterment should be attained. On 
the previous day, however, Mr. 
Truman had delivered another ad- 
dress, before the National Colored 
Democratic Association in Chicago. 
This speech also was devoid of any 
specific promise of aid to the Negro, 
but it did contain the following 
statement: 

“Before I go further, I wish to 
make it clear that I am not appeal- 
ing for social equality of the Negro. 
The Negro, himself, knows better 
than that... .” 

Any consideration of the ques- 
tion of whether the Negro should 
support Mr. Truman is, of course, 
inextricably tied up with the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Negro 
should support the party of which 
Mr. Truman is the official leader. 
Recently the Senate of the United 
States was paralyzed by one of the 
most disgraceful filibusters in Amer- 
ican history—a filibuster conducted 
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exclusively by Senators who are 
members of Mr. Truman’s own par- 
ty, who are determined that the 
Congress of the United States shall 
not be allowed to vote upon the 
FEPC. 

Allow me to call attention to re- 
marks made by two Democratic Sen- 
ators during the course of this fili- 
buster. I quote from the Congres- 
sional Record of January 17, 1946, 
Page 92, as follows: 

“Mr. Eastland: Does not the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Senator Over- 
ton) think that the Negro voter 
makes a grave mistake in voting the 
Democratic ticket ? 

“Mr. Overton: I certainly think 
so. I think that for a short term of 
political advantage the Negro made 
a very bad bargain. I think the 
Negro ought to have stood by, and 
I think the Negro today ought to 
stand by, the great party which has 
been the Negro’s friend from the 
day of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion by Abraham Lincoln up to the 
present day. I believe the Negro 
made a mistake when he yielded his 
friendship for the party which had 
stood by him through thick and thin 
in return for the aid which has been 
given to him during the last few 
years.” 


Ye 42 By Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago 


Presiden Negroes support 

President Truman on the ba- 

sis of his record on the race 
question ? 

I do not believe it is possible to 

review the record of President Tru- 

man’s political life without answer- 


ing that question vigorously in the 
affirmative. 

Long before Harry S. Truman 
ever thought of being President— 
during the years he was a United 
States Senator from Missouri—he 
built a record of courageous, liberal 
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action which cannot be challenged. 
Over and over again he showed that 
he stood on the side of progress and 
democracy on every important issue. 
He especially took a consistently 
liberal stand on the race question. 

As Senator he fought for the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee— 
for the right of every American to 
equal opportunity in employment. 

Again as Senator he proved that 
his interest in the cause of demo- 
cratic justice was not just political 
lip service, by voting for cloture 
when the anti-poll tax bill was be- 
fore the Senate. He also voted for 
cloture when the anti-lynch bill was 
up for passage. 

Senator Truman sought to create 
a permanent public monument to 
honor a great colored American 
when he introduced a bill in Con- 
gress to establish a national park in 
the memory of George Washington 
Carver. 

When Harry Truman was a can- 
didate for Vice President he stated 
that he was in favor of wiping out 
all segregation in the armed forces 
just as rapidly as it could be done 
commensurate with the winning of 
the war. He repeatedly warned 
against the dangers to our democ- 
racy from prejudice and fear and 
hate. Over and over again he has 
declared that Negroes must share 
equally in the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of our rich land. 

The first message President Tru- 
man delivered after assuming office, 
contained his completely democratic 
thought on racial equality. He gave 
as the sixth point of his program 
for the nation the enactment of a 
permanent fair employment prac- 
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tices bill. In September of 1945 he 
again asked Congress to vote for a 
permanent FEPC. On December 18 
he met with a committee to discuss 
the issuance of a new executive or- 
der authorizing a committee to make 
a survey of minority group prob- 
lems during reconversion. And at 
this time he again reiterated his 
stand in support of a permanent 
FEPC. Again in January of this 
year in his message to the nation he 
called for a permanent FEPC. 

In October of 1945 he received 
a report which he had requested 
from Admiral Nimitz on the steps 
to be taken to end segregation in 
the Navy. Early this year the Gil- 
lem Report for integrating racial 
groups in the Army was issued. 

President Truman publicly and 
forcefully rebuked the DAR for de- 
nying the use of their Washington 
auditorium to Miss Hazel Scott, the 
famous Negro pianist who was giv- 
ing a concert in Washington. 

The most practical evidence of 
President Truman’s devotion to the 
principles of democratic equality of 
opportunity has been shown in the 
action which he, as executive head 
of our government, has taken in the 
matter of executive appointments. 

In June of 1945 he replaced Les- 
ter Walton, the minister to Liberia, 
with another Negro, Dr. Raphael 
O'Hara Lanier, whose appointment 
was enthusiastically welcomed by 
Negroes everywhere. In September 
he named Dr. Ralph Bunche as 
United States Commissioner of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission, and continued Dr. Bunche’s 
responsibilities in the State Depart- 
ment. 
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He made the first appointment of 
a Negro as a Federal Judge in the 
continental United States when he 
named Irvin Mollison of Chicago 
as Judge of the United States Cus- 
toms Court of New York. 

The highest office ever filled by 
a Negro in our nation is that of the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, to 
which President Truman appointed 
Judge William Hastie in January of 
this year. 

Both in his public statements of 
policy and in his daily acts, Presi- 
dent Truman has shown that he re- 
spects Negroes in the United States 
first of all as Americans who de- 
serve the same privileges and the 
same consideration as all other 
Americans. 

President Truman has devoted 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN is 
P President by accident, al- 
though the nation was pre- 
pared for his ascension be- 
cause it had some idea of the 
condition of the late President 
Roosevelt's health. In my humble 
opinion, President Truman means 
well and desires to be fair to the 
Negro. He has made two outstand- 
ing appointments from our group 
which I regard as strictly political. 
Now, granting that he is sincere 
and friendly to us, he is so handi- 
capped because of the stranglehold 
that the Southern end of the Dem- 
ocratic Party has upon his political 
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himself to those ideals which are 
the heart and strength of our na- 
tion. He has followed in the path 
set by our great leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He declared in his first 
speech as President that he was de- 
termined to carry on the program 
which Franklin Roosevelt gave to 
the nation—the program of com- 
plete economic, political and social 
democracy. He has struggled against 
opposition to make good that prom- 
ise. No other President has done 
so much to advance the position of 
Negroes in posts of honor and dis- 
tinction, in so short a time. It is up 
to all of us to give our full support 
to his great effort. All American 
citizens of whatever color have their 
best hope in this action. 


By Perry Howard 


throat that he will be able to do less 
for us in the future than he has in 
the past if he expects the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 
1948, which he must have or re- 
ceive unless he is repudiated by his 
party. 

It is an unbroken precedent that 
every President has been able to get 
the nomination of his own party for 
reelection. Mr. Truman has pride 
and does not want to be humiliated 
by one term. Therefore, the nomi- 
nation must be had and to get this 
nomination he must have the South 
and he cannot have the South unless 
the South dominates him and his 
Congress. 

Consequently, our group cannot 
support Mr. Truman if they desired 
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because there will be a continued 
and an enlarged encroachment by 
the South upon the official actions 
of the President as the time grows 
on toward the date for his renomi- 
nation. 

In fact, it is my judgment that 
neither Mr. Truman nor any other 
product or representative of the 
Democratic Party, however great, 
his predilection may be in the direc- 
tion of a fair deal for us, cannot 
do an impartial job racially, when 
he has a hostile South heading up 
all committees in Congress and 
these heads taking the position that 
we should not vote, should not re- 
ceive a fair proportion of school 
funds, should not have our propor- 


tion of jobs and are opposed to leg- 
islation that will stop lynching and 
other infamous crimes. 

My theory is after mature 
thought, careful observation and 
long experience, that the greatest 
enemy that our group has and has 
always had is the Democratic Party 
and if we could wipe out the entire 
Democratic Party, all of the Negro’s 
civic and economic ills would be 
over. It is to our salvation that we 


pass up Mr. Truman and continue 
with the firmness of character to 
stand with the party and the people 
who have made possible every op- 
portunity that was ever opened up 
to us. 


What Could Have Been 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE displayed in a 


glass case in the Library of Congress is not Jefferson’s original 
copy. The original sheets, which have been seen by only a few 
hundred Americans, are kept in a safe, and they contain a clause, 
omitted from the later copy, which is one of the most important in 
history. For in it Jefferson denounces the King and the British Gov- 
ernment concerning slavery and the slave trade. 

The clause was knocked out by pressure groups, specifically at the 
request of the delegates from South Carolina and Georgia. It is 
futile to speak of what might have been, but there is no doubt that 
our country’s whole course would have been different if this clause 
denouncing the slave trade had been allowed to stand. It would 
have led to the abolition of slavery at that time, and the tragic cost 
in blood and money of the Civil War, with its aftermath of twisted 
ideas, would have been prevented. 

Irving Hoffman, Fascination 
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4 Amazing African maternity customs 


disclosed by baby doctor 


Deltvering Babies Lulus 


Condensed from Facts 
By James B. McCord, M.D. 


practiced medicine among the 

Zulus of Southeastern Africa. 

Experience taught me that the 
doctor whose patients are Zulu 
mothers will face problems of 
which no medical-school faculty 
ever dreamed. 

Roughly shaken are your ideas of 
sanitation and dietetics. Your de- 
livery room may be a wattle-and- 
mud-daubed hut in a kraal. Surgery 
must often be undertaken under 
crude and improvised conditions. 
Much of the doctor’s work is undo- 
ing the mischief of his rival, the 
witch doctor, who operates in com- 
plete ignorance of anatomy and re- 
gards physical breakdown as the 
result of witchcraft. 

I'll never forget an experience 
when I was called to see a woman 
named Setaba. A runner had been 
sent twenty-five miles to the Mc- 
Cord Zulu Hospital in Durban to 
ask me to help in a difficult birth. 
At midnight my car slued into a 
mud wallow at the end of the rough 
road, and my guide led me over a 
hill that dropped to open veld. 
Presently we approached a kraal 
marked by a wall of spiny branches 
designed to keep out wild ani- 
mals. A round wattle-and-daub hut 
loomed above the compound wall. 

Setaba’s husband, Mabanyi, 


Son MORE than forty years I 


greeted me as we entered the kraal. 
He was a magnificent man with 
iron-gray hair, naked except for an 
umutsha—a belt supporting an ox- 
hide apron behind and a fringe of 
monkey tails in front. He explained 
that his wife had given birth to the 
first of a pair of twins twelve hours 
before, but had failed to bring forth 
the second twin. The midwife 
wished to call a witch doctor, be- 
lieving that Setaba was bewitched. 

A witch doctor in such cases at- 
tempts to remove a baby piecemeal 
with his ‘‘scalpel’’—usually a broken 
piece of bottle, a rusty knife, or per- 
haps the short spear known as an 
assegai—and a mother often dies or 
becomes a lifetime cripple after his 
crude surgery. Fortunately, Mabanyi 
had sent for me instead of a witch 
doctor. 

It didn’t surprise me to find him 
disinterested in the second twin. 
The Zulus regard twins as mon- 
strosities, and while they no longer 
kill them, they allow one child to 
die of neglect. Mabanyi’s concern, 
obviously, was for his wife. 

Stooping nearly double to pass 
through the low doorway, I found 
myself in a room without chimney 
or windows. A dozen nearly nude, 
sweating old women kneeled in a 
half-circle before a woman on a 
grass mat. 
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There was a pile of round sticks 
as thick as a woman’s wrist on the 
floor, but the old women were not 
beating Setaba to make her give up 
her baby. This custom, which seems 
brutal, has actually saved many a 
native woman’s life, for Zulu wom- 
en seem able to inhibit labor at will 
and a beating will make them bear 
down again. 

Even the native midwife and her 
helpers, however, recognized this as 
an arm-presentation case in which 
beating would do no good since the 
child lay sidewise in the mother’s 
body. 
Sending most of the women off 
to boil water, so that I would have 
a little working space, I picked up 
the only light in the hut. It was an 
earthenware inkwell with a wick, 
and gave more smoke than light. 

I knelt beside the woman on the 
gtass mat. Moisture beaded her up- 
per lip and her dark, tortured eyes 
regarded me listlessly. She seemed 
unaware of the baby crying beside 
her. 

Normal delivery is impossible in 
an arm-presentation case and some- 
thing had to be done at once to re- 
lieve the mother. I wished that I 
had brought a nurse from the hos- 
pital, but I had delivered other ba- 
bies in this type of case without 
help, and it was too late to do any- 
thing else now. 

I saturated a cotton wad with 
chloroform and, while holding it 
under Setaba’s flaring nostrils, kept 
a careful pulse count. The old 
women had returned with boiling 
water by the time she was uncon- 
scious. I scrubbed my hands with 
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antiseptic soap because it was a case 
where instruments could not help 
and I must have “eyes in my fin- 
gers.” 

I began the slow manipulation 
and dilation necessary to force my 
hand past the child’s head and chest 
and groped until I located a small 
foot. Gently pulling it down, I de- 
pressed the child’s buttocks and 
caused the baby’s head to retreat up- 
ward in its mother’s body, bringing 
it into position for a breech deliv- 
ery. An hour after I began, I de- 
livered a stillborn child. It had been 
dead for hours. 

Tired from working on my knees 
and from breathing the stagnant air, 
I went out and told Mabanyi that 
the second twin was dead. 

“But your wife,” I added, “will 
grow strong and well.” 

“I have one new son,” he said, 
smiling broadly. ‘“What more could 
a man want? When the women 
from other kraals have gone, you 
can sleep in my house.” 

I would have declined were it 
possible, for I knew that it meant 
sleeping with Mabanyi’s older fe- 
male relatives, all his daughters and _ 
his younger sons. (His other wives, 
of course, had their own huts.) 

But recalling how a Durban doc- 
tor had died of malaria a week after 
sleeping overnight in his car, I knew 
that was inadvisable, and I couldn't 
leave until Zulu men came in the 
morning to help me pull my car 
from the mud. 

When the visiting matrons had 
departed, the hut began filling up. 
Mabanyi and his sons lay down on 
one side of the hut, and across an 
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invisible dividing line, on the ‘‘fe- 
male side,” the older women rela- 
tives and Mabanyi’s daughters lay 
down beside Setaba. I moved the 
four blankets a girl brought me to 
the doorway where there was a lit- 
tle air. 

Very shortly Setaba’s mother 
crawled over to me to go outside, 
for the Zulus’ sanitary arrangements 
are the nearest bush. A son was 
soon prompted by the same thought 
and, ere long, I'd served as a step- 
ping stone for several daughters as 
well. 

Again, a second time, I dozed, 
only to be startled awake by a 
squawking and flapping of wings. 
Mabanyi held an indignant rooster 
so close to my face that it pecked 
my mustache and beat me with its 
wings. 

“It's a thanksgiving present for 
your work,” he explained. 

While the rooster stewed, I slept 
—until two daughters dragged Se- 
taba across my body, insisting she 
had to go outside. I waited, heavy- 
eyed, for them to haul her back, and 
then the rooster was served. 

My efforts to chew the heroic old 
bird were useless; it was either un- 
cooked or made of leather, so I in- 
vited the family to share the feast. 

After the last bone was picked, 
the hut quieted down, and I slept 
undisturbed, (except by the fleas in 
my blankets), until awakened by 
the dawn cold. I groped for my 
blankets, and found that they now 
covered one of the small sons. 

All in all, it was not unlike many 
a night I have spent in a native 
kraal when on a maternity case, but 
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any amount of personal discomfort 
is preferable to abandoning a Zulu 
woman in a prolonged labor case to 
the horrors of her witch doctor. 

In one foot-presentation case that 
I recall, a native midwife called 
upon a witch doctor to help. He 
arrived wearing only an amutsha of 
monkey tails, a fur cap, and a neck- 
lace of antelope horns in which he 
kept his medicines and charms. 

After one look at the presenting 
feet, he amputated the right one 
with his short spear. The father ob- 
jected to removal of the other, and 
while the men argued, the baby was 
born normally. I chanced to drop 
in at the kraal at that point and 
saved the child’s life by binding up 
the stump of his leg. But a boy's 
foot had been sacrificed needlessly. 

During my years of African prac- 
tice, I often visited a tea garden on 
the outskirts of Durban. There a 
mother monkey sometimes appeared 
in the trees with a newborn baby. 
She was quickly surrounded by other 
female monkeys, and one would 
snatch the baby and examine it mi- 
nutely before passing it to the 
others. 

It was returned, unless one of the 
monkeys discovered an imperfection 
or deformation, which she an- 
nounced by her loud chattering. The 
mother monkey would cry out in 
shrill anguish but never succeeded 
in reaching her baby before it was 
dropped to its death. 

Curiously enough, this elimina- 
tion of defectives is also practiced 
by heathen Zulus. Even today un- 
Christianized Zulu mothers allow 
imperfect babies (often babies with 
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easily correctible defects) to die. 

One afternoon after climbing a 
hillside, I stopped beside a kraal to 
admire the view of the golden hills 
stretching away to the Indian Ocean. 
A handsome young Zulu stepped 
from the hut and courteously asked 
if I would examine his baby. 

When I crawled inside and had 
grown accustomed to the darkness 
of his hut, I saw an infant not over 
two days old weakly crying in a cor- 
ner. It was being ignored by its 
mother, whose round, childlike face 
and bare body, clothed only with 
skirt of oxhide, marked her as an 
unChristianized Zulu. 

The baby needed a delicate but 
minor operation, or it would die. 
Luckily my pocket kit contained ar- 
tery forceps, which I placed with my 
scalpel in a pot over the fire. While 
the mother continued cooking, I op- 
erated successfully. 

I told the father he now had a 
fine baby girl. Smiling, he took her 
into his arms, cooing softly to her, 
and then held her toward the moth- 
er. She drew back shuddering, her 
face contorted with revulsion. 

“Monstrosity!” she cried sharply. 

Again and again the father urged 
his wife to nurse the baby, but she 
kept repeating, “Monstrosity!” A 
week later, the father told me with 
tears in his eyes how the baby had 
grown weaker until she died of 
starvation. The mother had refused 
to touch her. 

Later I performed an identical 
operation on a baby born to a Chris- 
tianized Zulu mother who had aban- 
doned primitive beliefs. When I 
placed the baby in her arms, her face 
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brightened with happiness. Neither 
she nor her husband showed any 
prejudice against a baby born not 
quite perfect. 

Digestive troubles and high in- 
fant mortality are the rule among 
the Zulus because a nursing mother 
feeds her baby beans, meat or what- 
ever she is eating. I couldn’t per- 
suade native mothers to discontinue 
the practice until I realized that 
they looked upon a white doctor's 
medicine as magic. 

After that, when giving a mother 
pepsin to relieve a baby’s distress, I 
would solemnly explain that no 
food except mother’s milk could be 
fed the child while the medicine 
was being taken. The woman would 
assume that the “magic” properties 
in the medicine would be lost if it 
was taken with food. My advice, 
thereafter, was never disregarded. 

Teaching Zulu mothers the ad- 
visability of prenatal care was a 
matter of slow education, and when 
I opened my first dispensary in Dur- 
ban, Zulu women often raced the 
stork to its door. 

Two babies born in rickshas on 
the way to the dispensary were 
named “Uricksha” and ‘“Nomarick- 
sha.” A woman who gave birth to 
a baby girl on my front steps called 
the child “Nomasteppes.” 

In another losing race with the 
stork, a woman asked her ricksha 
boy to stop, then crawled part way 
through a hedge, and gave birth to 
a boy. 

The hedge surrounded the build- 
ing where the matriculation exami- 
nations were being given, so the dis- 
appointed father, whose six previous 
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children were also boys, sadly chris- 
tened his son “Matriculation Exam- 
ination No-Girl.” 

Zulu men prefer daughters be- 
cause they can be sold for cattle 
when of marriageable age. Their 
women love children and pride 
themselves on the number of their 
offspring, but they have definite 
ideas about the years when a woman 
should conceive. 

So general is this prejudice that I 
was astonished one day when a mid- 
dle-aged woman entered my dispen- 
sary with five children ranging like 
stepping stones from a baby in arms 
to a 7-year-old. 

“Whose babies are these?” I 
asked. 

Her black face set stubbornly. 
“They're mine—my own children!” 

Doubting this, I questioned her 
until she reluctantly told me her 
story. As a young girl she had been 
sold for many cattle, but when, after 
years of marriage, she failed to con- 
ceive, her husband returned her to 
her father’s kraal and demanded the 
return of his stock, 
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Unwilling to repossess a barren 
daughter, the father proposed that 
the husband take his youngest 
daughter. She was a healthy, buxom 
girl and could be expected to have 
children. 

The sister moved in with her 
brother-in-law (a custom that the 
Zulus in no way regard as immoral) 
and, within eight years, gave birth 
to five children. The father felt that 
his debt was discharged, so he re- 
called his youngest daughter. Her 
fivefold proof of fertility would 
make her worth a high price in 
cattle. 

“So these children,” the woman 
smiled in triumph, ‘‘are mine. They 
were given my husband to pay a 
debt. But I cannot allow them to 
become sick or die, for my younger 
sister is now married, and could no 
longer give me children by my hus- 
band.” 

The explanation failed to aston- 
ish me. Almost nothing about Zulu 
maternity customs astonishes me any 
longer! 


Half And Half 


A FEW YEARS AGO Groucho Marx applied for a membership 
for his children in a swimming club. He was turned down because 
the club did not admit Jews. Groucho thought that over, then tele- 
phoned the president of the club, pointed out that his children were 
just half Jewish, and asked for a special membership that would let 
them to go into the water up to their navels. 


Mary Morris, PM 


DIGEST QUIZ 


Ais MUSIC—classical and jazz—goes in for three B’s. For long- 


hairs it’s Beethoven, Bach and Brahms. For swing it reads barrel- 

house, boogie and blues. But the C’s are even more extensive 

than the B’s—at least in our little list. The C’s are the colors in 
music. And while the color problem in music is less aggravated than in 
most fields, there is an abundance of color. 

Biggest asset of any jazz musician is color, that certain personality that 
makes the difference between big time and small potatoes. The same goes 
for a song and the measure of success is how much “color” a man puts 
in his music. 

Then there’s the song title. There’s plenty of color in the names of 
popular song hits. Here are twenty hit parade numbers of the past and 
present to test your knowledge of color in music. In each blank space, 
a color belongs to complete the song title. Hitting twenty right puts you 
right over the rainbow. Anything under ten makes you a bit on the 
shady side or completely color blind. In between at 15 shows you're a 
bit brighter. See correct answers on inside back cover. 


Bottom 11. The Wearin’ Of The........ 
Lies 12. When A Black Man’s ....... 
e Dog Blues 13. ....Elephants On The Ceiling 
Sails In The Sunset 14. Black, Brown and .......... 
6. Mellie Cliffs Of Dover 


Second half of this month’s double feature quiz concerns colors also— 
but has to do with famous lines from famous songs. Complete each line 
with a color and count yourself strictly terrific if you get ten right. 


1. A tisket, a tasket, a........ basket. 

when it rains. 

3. Leaves of........ came tumbling down. 

4. When the........ of the night meets the........ of the day. 
eT mountain majesties above the fruited plain. 
eee jug, how I love thee. 

7. When the. ....... robin goes bob-bob-bobbin’ along. 

S. And the........ grass growing all around. 


4 A collection of anecdotes 
from army camps in Dixie 


jim Khabi 


Condensed from New Masses 
By Lawrence Gellert 


“LADY” walked up to a 
A United States Army soldier 

guarding the Post gate. 

“You should be in overalls 
instead of disgracing that uniform,” 
she screamed and deliberately spat 
into his face. 

Was she arrested and punished? 
No. Was the local population 
warned by the military authorities 
against repetition of the insult? Of 
course not. 

You see the soldier was a Negro. 
And it happened in the State of 
Georgia. Post commanders had in- 
structions to respect local customs 
and prejudices to the letter. 

Again the same state, but an- 
other encampment: We were seated 
in the recreation hall of a Negro 
battalion. Men off duty lolled 
around. Some thumbed through 
newspapers, magazines or letters 
from home. One was fiddling with 
the knob of a radio, from which 
suddenly boomed forth, “And I 
promise you that if I’m elected there 
will be no n seated in any of 
our institutions of higher learning. 
My opponent says he hasn't yet 
studied the problem. I say it needs 
no studying. . . .” 

Here the soldier snapped it shut, 
exclaiming, “Good God Almighty, 
if that there Hitler man want just 
this here State of Georgia, I call 


this war off and surrenders right 
now.” 

“Amen, brother,” added another, 
“and we throw in Mississippi and 
Alabama too.” 

If such an insult against any of 
our armed forces had been made in 
an occupied enemy country, the pol- 
itician’s life and career might have 
been very short-lived indeed. But 
in Georgia the lily-white gentleman 
walked right into the governor's 
chair. 

ATE one night I grabbed a 
/ bus circling Keesler Field in 
Mississippi. I was already 
aboard and seated when I 
discovered it was the Negro bus. 
When the vehicle approached the 
exit, lights were turned on and an 
MP came aboard to check passes. 

When he saw me he laughed, 
leaned out of the window and called 
a local policeman. “Look, Jack,” 
he yelled, ‘see what we got here on 
the n——bus.” 

The yokel swaggered over, took 
a long look at me. “Hell,” he said. 
“T’ll be Goddamned if you ain’t the 
whitest-lookin’ n, I ever saw. 
But you couldn’t fool me. I can 
smell every time.” 

When we'd passed through the 
gate on our way to Biloxi, the boy 
seated next to me remarked, ‘Yeh, 
that’s some bloodhound! He don’t 
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see so good and he smell real bad.” 
The laughter added to the usual 
rocking of the antiquated, broken- 
down vehicle “reserved for colored 
only.” 

GROUP of day-old rookies 
A (white) were welcomed at 

Gulfport, Miss. The colo- 

nel, informally seated on a 
desk, with feet swinging back and 
forth, reeled off the customary pep 
talk, adding, “And one thing more. 
I hate to have to tell you this. How- 
ever, soldiers cannot talk back. They 
must obey. I have my orders. And 
I merely relay them to you. When 
you see an in an officer’s uni- 
form, you salute. I don’t mean for 
you to salute the n . Salute the 
uniform. Up in Washington they 
think they can make an officer and 
a gentleman out of an . Ihave 
my own opinion, as you have yours, 
each and every one of you. But 
you're in the Army now. You must 
obey orders. When you see a n 
in an officer's uniform, you must 
salute it . . . remember that.” 


ge CAMP WOLTERS, Texas, 


a spirited Negro soldier from 
Harlem brought charges 
against his lieutenant, alleging 
that he had insulted him with the 
epithet, “dirty n The fol- 
lowing repartee ensued at the hear- 
ing: 
“You bathe regularly?” 
“Yessir.” 
“You keep your clothes clean?” 
“Yessir.” 
“Your bed and quarters are al- 
ways well aired?” 
“Yessir.” 
“I'll have to speak to your lieu- 
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tenant against any further reflection 
on your cleanliness. That's all.” 

“But he called me a dirty n——, 
sir.” 

“Oh that. Merely a nickname. 
You'll have to get used to it down 
here. Dismissed.” 

NEGRO hostess answer- 
_A ing the phone promised to 

send six Negro soldiers 

over to the white service 
club to clean up after a dance. 

When she'd hung up the receiver, 
she turned to me and asked, ‘What 
do you suppose would happen if 
after our dance next Friday night, 
I should call up the C. Q. and ask 
him to send over six white boys to 
clean up our club here?” 

T HAPPENED in connection 
Quin an advertising program 

of a large soft drink manu- 

facturer. Every soldier was 
privileged to send home a “Voice 
Letter’ —a recording of his voice 
to the folks back home. The com- 
pany was intent only on creating 
good will and wider sales for its 
product. The money the Negro sol- 
dier made was as good as that of the 
whites. So the recording equipment 
was scheduled for operation at the 
Negro recreation hall at Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 

A white lieutenant in charge of 
Negro troops could hardly wait. 
“N s writing letters on phono- 
graph records would be more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys.” He 
wouldn’t miss the event for the 
world. He'd invite some Northern 
officers from the other side of camp 
to attend the “show.” 
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The appointed night the gentry 


turned out early and in numbers. 
While they awaited the entertain- 
ers’ arrival, the obliging lieutenant 
kept up a chatter of anecdotes of the 
Amos and Andy genre. Except for 
a few stragglers in and out of the 
hall, the soldiers failed to put in an 
appearance. The lieutenant had 
completely exhausted his store of 
“darkie’” tales. They were on the 
verge of leaving, when marching 
feet sounded on the gravel walk 
outside. Troops entered the hall 
single file, went up the aisle and 
filled row after row of wooden 
benches. The last dozen or so con- 
tinued to march right up to the 
platform. Here they formed a line, 
each awaiting his turn on the ma- 
chine. 

The first man stepped up to the 
“mike.” He talked extemporane- 
ously. He addressed his wife much 
in the manner of the better-edu- 
cated soldier, white or black. 

The second soldier, an ordained 
minister, used a disk to report to his 
parishioners on Army life generally 

. . a clever and very well-chosen 
and delivered digest. 

The third wrote to his brother in 
the Air Forces at Tuskegee Univer- 
sity. He admonished him to do his 
best in spite of prejudice. He un- 
derstood, he said, that no ground 


The Lady Is Lately 
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crews were available for them. That 
was evidently a ruse to keep him 
and his fellows from going aloft. 
But despite all the prejudice against 
Negro flyers, he must see it through. 
When he did finally take a plane 
up, he must remember the hopes of 
his race would be flying way up 
there in the clouds with him... . 

And so it went, half a dozen let- 
ters in a row, all scholarly, in well- 
turned phrases and good taste, with 
never a “dis” or a “dat” and fre- 
quently interspersed with thinly- 
veiléd jabs at race prejudice. 

The Southern white lieutenant 
could contain himself no longer. 
He turned in his seat, pointed to a 
soldier behind him whom he evi- 
dently recognized as the “right” 
kind for the minstrel show. ‘You 
there boy, go up there and write 
something to your fat, hot mamma, 
with the battle-axe hips. You know 
all about jelly roll and Mojaw hams 
and things like that.” 

The boy remained seated. ‘‘Sorry, 
suh,”’ he said simply, ‘I don’t know 
no such woman like that.” 

The “show” was a complete bust. 
The gentlemen fled. Later when 
the boys had laughed themselves 
into the aisles, one of them recalled 
ruefully, “That lieutenant looked 
mad enough to weigh a ton. He 
bound to take it out of your hide 
tomorrow, I'll bet.” 


THE BOSS was fuming when a Negro girl reported late to work. 
“You should have been here at nine!” her employer said angrily. 
“Why?” she asked. ‘What happened ?” 


Rosetta Dier 
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By Richard Burns 


Casualty On The Color Line. 
In Ogden, Utah, a white soldier ar- 
rested by a Negro MP for being 
drunk attempted to hang himself 
in jail because he was ‘‘so humili- 
ated” in being apprehended by a 
Negro that he didn’t want to live. 


Jim Crow In Triplicate. In 
Mississippi where there are Chinese 
living, three sets of schools are 
maintained—one for whites, one for 
Negroes and one for Chinese. 


The Curfew Cure. In McComb 
City, Mississippi, where the Veter- 
ans Administration proposes to 
build a hospital for Negro veterans, 
Negroes are not allowed to enter 
the business section after 9 p. m. 
unless sent by a white employer. 

In Black We Trust. In Hunts- 
ville, Texas, a white convict escaped 
from the Wynne prison farm by 
blacking his face and passing as a 
Negro trusty. 


United We Sit, Divided We 
Stand. In Palmetto, Georgia, two 
Negro veterans were ordered from 
their seats in a bus in order that 
two white passengers would not 
have to stand. 

They Lost Their Census. In 
Suitland, Maryland, six white wom- 
en quit their jobs with the U. S. 


Bureau of Census because the white’ 


and colored personnel on the staff 
were integrated. 

Oases In D. C. In Washington, 
D. C., a survey showed that there 
are only four downtown restaurants 
at which Negroes can eat. 
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Liberty, Equality Versus Frater- 
nity. In Atlanta, Georgia, the Ku 
Klux Klan was officially registered 
with the state as a “fraternal” or- 
ganization. 

Anchors Away Down In Dixie. 
In Pascagoula, Mississippi, 3,000 
white workers went on strike in the 
local shipyard because the company 
refused to fire 12 Negro crane oper- 
ators and make room for white 
workers laid off in another yard. 

Bust Of A Bus. In Jackson, 
Mississippi, a Negro veteran was 
beaten by a local police officer be- 
cause he criticized the bus service 
in town as compared to Chicago. 

Off Limits. In Los Angeles, two 
members of a local American Le- 
gion post were barred from attend- 
ing a Legion dance because they 
are Negro. 

What Is A Caucasian? In Berke- 
ley, California, a Negro veteran, 
who bought an expensive home and 
was brought into court for violating 
a restrictive covenant, demanded 
that every resident in the area prove 
in court beyond a doubt that they 
were “pure Caucasian” before they 
put him out. \ 

Dixie Moves Southward. In 
Colon, Panama, a native was re- 
fused permission to bring his Amer- 
ican wife into the country because 
she is Negro. 

Foul Ball. In Birmingham, local 
police refused to allow a white base- 
ball player signed by a Negro club 
from Cleveland to play with the 
colored club. 


{ Both got fat and slowed down but 


advantage seen with champ 


What Army Did Je 
And 


Condensed from Salute 
By Jimmy Cannon 


ANY a civilian thinks a 
Wie in the Army is like 


two weeks’ vacation in the 

country. They speak of 
the Army as a great. health resort 
where a man rehabilitates the qual- 
ities of youth at the expense of the 
taxpayer. Many times since I have 
been discharged, people have told 
me what a wonderful thing the 
Army has done for us. After listen- 
ing to them I am now convinced 
that most of us would have died of 
gluttonous inactivity if we hadn't 
been drafted. 

Maybe the Army made a new 
man out of me but it has probably 
ruined Joe Louis and Billy Conn 
as prize fighters. They should get 
rich with the fee they will be paid 
for fighting next June, but many 
alert ring authorities believe that 
Army life has swindled them out of 
fifty per cent of their skill. 

I talked to one of the smartest 
managers in the ring business soon 
after he had watched Conn move 
sluggishly through four rounds of 
an exhibition bout in Cleveland. 
This manager was astonished by 
Conn’s slow and confused behavior 


JIMMY CANNON is a sports col- 
umnist for the New York Post, was a 
feature writer for the GI newspaper 
Stars and Stripes. 


and the change in his flashy style. 

“I never saw a good fighter look 
so bad,” he told me. ‘That Conn 
was pitiful. Real pitiful. He 
couldn’t get out of his own way. 
He was fat as a pig and had no 
timing at all. Remember the way 
he used to stick you with that left. 
Well, he done no sticking. He just 
pushed with his left hand and he 
couldn’t move off of a dime.” 

“But,” I protested, “he has a lot 
of time to get in shape.” 

“Shape,” he replied. “Know 
what shape is? Shape ain’t just 
sweating off a lot of blubber and 
weighing a certain amount. Shape 
is being fast and quick. You got 
to be able to do what you want to 
do. Conn can’t do that. That Army 
life ruined his reflexes.” 

As this party is the only qualified 
man in the fight business who 
watched Conn and would discuss 
him honestly, I put down all he had 
to say. Others I interviewed be- 
came evasive and muttered they 
didn’t like to knock the racket they 
were getting their bread from, as 
the saying is. 

“Conn has to stick and run with 
Louis,” he remarked. ‘You saw 
what happened in their last fight. 
He was moving good and Louis 
couldn’t catch him for thirteen 
rounds. But once he got cocky and 
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tried to punch with Louis, he got 
himself belted out. Speed is the 
only thing Conn got going for him. 
That’s the first thing a fighter loses 
when he ain't fighting regular. And 
if he’s slowed down at all, Louis 
figures to catch him in a few rounds 
and stiffen him. One thing is sure. 
He didn’t pick up any speed in the 
Army. That’s for sure. And slow- 
ing down in front of Louis is like 
sitting in the electric chair. I ain't 
seen a guy who ever figured out a 
way to outcute it, have you?” 

After the war was over in the 
ETO I spent a lot of time with 
Conn around Paris. No one hated 
the Army more than he did. He 
figured the draft was a plot schemed 
up to swindle him out of the for- 
tune he was certain to make in the 
ring. He refused to accept any po- 
litical arguments and brooded over 
what he called ‘“‘doing a bit in the 
can.” 

He still despises almost every of- 
ficer in the Army. Only constant 
lectures from his friends prevented 
him from slugging one of his com- 
manding officers in the ETO. 

“I should of hit him and gone 
to jail,’ Conn said bitterly. “What's 
the difference being in the Army or 
being in jail? Either way you look 
at it you're doing a bit in the can.” 

Conn was a foe of military cour- 
tesy and felt abused every time he 
had to salute an officer, regardless 
of the circumstances. 

“Do you know what a salute 
means?” Conn asked. ““When you 
salute you're saying, I'm a dog. 
When he returns the salute he’s 
saying, I know you're a dog.” 
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The great hero of Conn’s mili- 
tary life was a Yank photographer, 
During a track meet in Nuremberg 
the cameraman was denounced by 
a captain for not saluting. The pho- 
tographer took his bawling out 
standing at attention in the square 
in front of the field grade officers’ 
hotel. But the cameraman followed 
the captain down a side street and 
knocked him out with one punch. 

‘There’s a real hero,” Conn said. 
“They'll build a lot of statues for 
generals who did nothing but live 
the best, but we should chip in and 
build this guy the biggest monu- 
ment in history. I'd just pay a guy 
to stand around and keep the pi- 
geons off of him.” 

Conn’s sparring partner on his 
sports pilgrimages around the ETO 
was his brother, Jackie, a PFC from 
the 13th Airborne Division who 
made two combat jumps. I came 
upon Jackie one afternoon in Paris. 
He was standing outside of the Spe- 
cial Service mess on the Rue Lin- 
coln, punching the brick wall with 
his fists. There were tears in his 
eyes and I do not use that as a figure 
of speech. 

“I come in the Army to fight,” 
Jackie said. “I enlisted. I go with 
a fighting outfit and they pull me 
out to box with Billy. What is that 
—a furlough? Look at my nose 
and ears.” 

Jackie’s flat nose was skinned and 
his right ear was stuffed with moist 
cotton. 

“That Billy, he kills me,” Jackie 
said. ‘I don’t want no part of Spe- 
cial Service, but I do what they tell 
me. Now my outfit is going home 
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and they tell me I can’t go with 
them. I got to stay in Special Serv- 
ice because I’m essential. Essential 
for what? Essential to box with 
Billy. But where the hell do you 
think Billy is? Billy left for the 
States today. He’s flying home.” 

Maybe Jackie will never be a 
great fighter in the ring. But he is 
the champion of the Third Army 
MPs. I saw him cool three of them 
with three punches. He also man- 
aged a one punch knockout over a 
drunken first lieutenant who was 
making soldiers come up to atten- 
tion and recite the articles of war 
on the Champs Elysees. In Cannes 
he is credited with knocking out 
four gendarmes who were working 
over a paratrooper with clubs. 

“I'd be the heavyweight cham- 
pion if I could fight guys wearing 
officers’ suits instead of tights,” 
Jackie once remarked as he watched 
a colonel stagger around the dance 
floor of the Lido Club Paris. “I go 
home early and go to bed every 
night in Paris. I'd wind up going 
crazy and slugging every officer I 
see if I hung around these joints 
watching them make jerks of them- 
selves.” 

Unlike Billy Conn, Louis seems 
to have taken the Army in stride. 
When I asked Louis about his ex- 
periences, he shrugged and said: 
“You know what the Army is.” 
Louis has always been a slow-tem- 
pered man of great dignity who is 
the only true sportsman I’ve met in 
the professional boxing trade. 

Louis has fattened up in the 
Army, and even the craft hand of 
a master tailor could not conceal 


the spread of his hips and the swell 
beneath his belt. I would say he 
carries twenty pounds more than his 
best fighting weight, which is 210. 
But Manny Seaman, Joe’s trainer, 
says it is fat that can be easily 
worked off because Joe pampered 
his wind and legs. 

“He's pretty cute, that Louis,” 
Manny explained. “He ain't no 
sucker who slops up when he’s not 
fighting and eats himself dizzy. He 
watched what he ate and he played 
as much golf as he could. Naturally, 
he didn’t play no golf when he 
went on them overseas trips. But 
around here when he was in this 
country he played an awful lot of 
golf. Now, golf won't get you in 
shape. But Louis just didn’t play 
ordinary golf. He'd run from tee to 
tee as fast as he could run and that 
kept his legs and his wind in pretty 
good shape.” 

The fight racket doesn’t believe 
the Army will have hurt Louis as 
much as it did Conn. 

“Louis is a puncher,’”” one ob- 
server told me. “Naturally, he will 
be slowed down. But laying around 
the Army won't take his punch away 
from him. If Conn is slow, Louis 
will catch him, and when that Louis 
catches him they'll still be a lot of 
death in his punches. But after 
Conn, Louis won’t be able to mon- 
key around with any kids. It’s Conn 
losing his speed that makes Louis’ 
loss of speed a smaller item be- 
cause Conn is really a speed boy. 
But all in all, I'd say the time they 
did in the Army cost the both of 
them together around three or four 
million dollars.” 


Pew 


THE STORY is told that during a 
winter visit to Florida, Andrew Carnegie 
attended a service in a little Negro 
church. When the contribution plate 
came around, Mr. Carnegie dropped a 
five dollar bill upon it. After the con- 
tents of the plate had been counted, the 
clergyman arose and announced: 

“Brethren and sistern, the collection 
this evening seems to figure up six dol- 
lars and forty-four cents; and if the five 
dollar bill contributed by the gentleman 
from the north is genuine, the repairs on 
the sanctuary will begin immediately.” 

The Liguorian 

A NEGRO PREACHER met a mem- 
ber of his congregation and reminded 
him to be sure and send a donation for 
a fence which was to be erected around 
the cemetery. 

“You know, parson,” the man pro- 
tested, “I don’t see no use in a fence 
around a cemetery. Them what's in can’t 
get out and them what’s out sure ain’t 
in a hurry to get in.” 


Gladys Glad 
WHEN the colored preacher's knock 
on the door of the modest little shanty 
brought a woman attired in heavy 
mourning, the good man solicitously in- 
quired, “Is your husband dead?” 
“Oh, no sir, he isn’t dead,’ was the 
reply. 
“Then, why are you in mourning?” 
“Well, sir, my present husband has 
been nagging and bothering me so much 
that I went back into mourning for my 
first husband.” 
Wall Street Journal 
A NEGRO CHURCH was one day 
faced with the sudden drop in atten- 
dance and the young minister was re- 
placed by an elderly pastor, whose first 
demand was a new roof for the church. 
“A new roof,” the deacons exclaimed. 
“That means a lot of money. It means 
a mortgage!” 
“That's just what this church needs— 
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a mortgage!’ smiled the minister. To 
the deacons he explained: “In my 25 
years of preaching, I’ve discovered that 
nothing will hold a congregation to- 
gether like working to burn a mortgage.” 
The church got the roof. It got the 
mortgage—and back came the congrega- 
tion. 
Fanny Wells 
A NEGRO SOLDIER, just returned 
from overseas, was putting his three- 
year-old daughter to bed. 
As the little girl jumped into bed, he 


said: ‘Here wait a minute. Your 
mother told me you said your prayers 
every night.” 


“Well, you’re home now so I don't 
need to pray for you to come home any 
more.” 

Jack Atkins 

A PREACHER WAS delivering a 
“trial sermon’ before a colored con- 
gregation that was about to call a 
new pastor. “Brethren,” he said, “the 
church I'm the pastor of has got to 
get up and walk,” and the brethren 
all replied, ‘‘Amen—let ‘er walk.” The 
preacher talked on about building up 
the church to a place of influence in the 
community, gradually warming up to 
where he said: “Brethren, the church 
that I’m the pastor of has to get up and 
run” and the brethren responded, 
“Amen—let ‘er run.” 

Considerably encouraged, the preacher 
warmed up the congregation a few de- 
grees further and let go with: “Brethren, 
the church that I'm pastor of has got to 
get up and fly” and again the brethren 
echoed in unison, “Amen—let er fly.” 
The preacher, reaching his climax 
wound up with, “Brethren, if this church 
is gonna fly it has to have money.’ The 
brethren all sat up like a bolt of light- 
ning had struck and the rafters echoed 
as they shouted, “Let ER WALK!” 


Hugh P. Cooper, Monahans News 
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{ Dixie’s Jim Crow laws 
a maze of contradictions 


Condensed from Prophetic 
Religion 


By James Wallace 


WHITE person riding on 
A a bus in the South sup- 

posedly asserts his superi- 

ority since he seats from 
the front of the bus. A Negro sup- 
posedly accepts an inferior place, 
by the same token, since he seats 
from the rear. 

To all outward appearances the 
inferiority-superiority pattern allows 
happiness for everyone, or so some 
people assume. But, to the con- 
trary, very few people are happy. 
Certainly these whites in the front 
of the bus, who consider themselves 
superior, do not relish rubbing el- 
bows with people whom they con- 
sider inferior as they make their way 
to the back of the bus; and certain- 
ly the Negroes do not relish fight- 
ing their way back through a stand- 
ing crowd to reach ill-ventilated 
back seats. 

Jim Crow laws were passed os- 
tensibly to prevent “offensive con- 
tacts.” It is obvious that crowded 
conditions merely insure such al- 
leged “‘offensive contacts” as long 


as the laws are enforced. 

This is an indictment of the Jim 
Crow laws from a purely practical 
viewpoint. They are to be indicted 
also from a more realistic viewpoint. 

No anthropologist has yet suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fact that 
any race is inferior to any other. 

Southern solons disagree on just 
about every phase of the Negro 
question. 

Naturally, they have disagreed as 
to who is a Negro, each state having 
a different definition. 

All former slaveholding states 
except Missouri and West Virginia 
provide by statute for the enforced 
separation of the white and Negro 
races on trains. These statutes con- 
tain provisions punishing the car- 
rier for failure to carry them out. 
Conductors on these trains are given 
police power to enforce the regula- 
tions and may use force in so doing. 

A Mississippi court in 1921 held 
that a white man could recover 
damages from the railroad com- 
pany on the grounds that he had 
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been humiliated by having to ride 
in close proximity to a colored per- 
son. It is to be wondered whether 
the Negro could have recovered 
from the white man on the same 
grounds. 

Kentucky, Texas, and North Car- 
olina have decisions to the effect 
that a railroad company is not liable, 
if it has provided separate accommo- 
dations, where one of its officials has 
allowed white and colored passen- 
gers to become unlawfully mixed in 
the same coach. 

When expediency demands, the 
courts often conjure up exceptions. 
Ten states except nurses and attend- 
ants who are in charge of invalid 
members of the opposite race; six 
except railway employees; eight ex- 
cept police officers in charge of pris- 
oners. Four states exempt express 
trains; two exempt narrow-gauge 
and branch lines; one exempts re- 
lief trains; one exempts excursion 
trains; eight exempt freight trains. 

Whenever an emergency occurs, 
such as the influx of many passen- 
gers or the breakdown of equip- 
ment, the railroads are excused from 
a strict compliance with the statutes. 

In a Kentucky case a coach was 
partitioned, part of it being used for 
a smoker for whites and part as a 
compartment for Negroes. The 
coach was the only one on the train 
for the use of Negroes and, conse- 
quently, had only one toilet for Ne- 
groes of both sexes. It was alleged 
that this constituted unequal treat- 
ment of the two races. 

The court held that the principle 


of equality was not violated by this 
arrangement. The court advanced 
as its principal reason that only 15 
per cent of the passengers on this 
railroad were Negroes! 

Most eastern and middle western 
states have Civil Rights Acts which 
prohibit racial discrimination by 
carriers on land and water. The 
only regrettable feature of such a 
statute is that the Negro has to 
prove that he was discriminated 
against because of racial antipathy. 

An act, similar to the ones now in 
force in these states, was passed by 
Congress during the Reconstruction 
period. It was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court in 
the Civil Rights Cases, the court 
holding that the constitution did 
not allow such direct legislation by 
Congress, but restricted it to cor- 
rective legislation. 

Regarding other modes of trans- 
portation, Jim Crow laws also ap- 
ply. Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Virginia have legislation ap- 
plying to steamships. Nine states 
have special Jim Crow laws requir- 
ing separation of races on buses. 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Oklahoma require separate 
waiting rooms at bus stations. 

Alabama’s Jim Crow law for 
buses excepts all persons who are 
traveling from states which do not 
have such statutes. 

Airlines are largely interstate car- 
riers, and there are no Jim Crow 
laws applying to them as yet. Com- 
mercial airlines therefore make their 
own regulations. 
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HERE STILL remains plenty 

} to be told about the D-Day 

invasion leading up to the ut- 

ter defeat of the Germans. 

Besides the combat units, the QM 

truck battalions did a job that no 

pen can illustrate and no tongue can 
adequately describe. 

Take, for example, the 1516th 
QM battalion mobile aviation as it 
was then. It is said that it was the 
backbone of the 9th Air Force Serv- 
ice Command. The morale of this 
battalion was the highest I saw in 
any Negro unit I was assigned to in 
the ETO. This was due to the in- 
fluence the commander, Lieut. Col. 
Roy L. Roberts, had over his men. 

But the successful operation of 
the entire battalion was due to the 
Negro executive officer, Major 
Thomas B. Taylor from Hartford, 
Conn. He is my favorite Negro war 
hero. 

Major Taylor was reputed to be 
the best operational officer (colored 
or white) in the 9th Air Force Serv- 
ice Command. He was perpetually 
stimulated by new ideas. In conse- 
quence, he was able to bring into 
play adroitness of manipulation, 
coupled with judgment and discern- 
ment. These essential qualities 


RUDOLPH DUNBAR is one of the 
outstanding orchestra conductors in Eu- 
rope, was the first Negro to conduct the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. During 
the war he was a correspondent for the 
Associated Negro Press. 


played a major part in the brilliant 
exploits of the 9th Air Force which 
history will record. 

The commanding officer never 
mentioned himself alone in speak- 
ing about the battalion but instead, 
it was always ‘Taylor and I.” 

They had the same method of 
thought and were inseparable. “We 
worked together side by side since 
January 1943,” said the command- 
er. He continued: “When I came 
into the battalion, I discovered that 
Major Taylor had the confidence 
and respect of all the men. There- 
upon I gave him full authority to 
run the battalion. 

“And moreover, I believe that an 
executive officer should run an out- 
fit.” 

Col. Roberts extolled the merits 
of his executive officer in the same 
manner as if an impresario was 
speaking about the genius of an 
artist who is under his management. 

Major Taylor was always willing 
to assume any responsibility and 
spend any amount of time and en- 
ergy te accomplish any assignment 
that was given to him. 

When Major Taylor was a first 
lieutenant, he was doing the work 
of an executive and operational of- 
ficer. The job called for the rank 
of major. From September 1943 to 
March 1945, his work was second 
to none. During that period he was 
directing the operation of 200 
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trucks hauling bombs, and Air 
Force supplies. In the month of 
June 1943, the four companies un- 
der his control carried over 27,000 
tons of valuable material for the 
preliminary build-up of the inva- 
sion. On January 1, 1944, he was 
made a captain and December 15 
of the same year promoted to the 
rank of major. His promotion to 
the rank of major was due largely 
to his outstanding knowledge of af- 
fairs. He was consequently recom- 
mended for the Bronze Star Medal. 

When the commanding officer 
was about to return to America on 
leave, higher headquarters asked 
whom would he like to command 
the battalion in his absence. Cate- 


DIGEST 


gorically the answer was Major 
Taylor. Col. Roberts pointed out 
that with Major Taylor in command, 
the battalion would remain at the 
same high level as he had left it. 

On the eve of the commander's 
departure for America, he was ob- 
viously saddened and depressed. 
This aroused the attention of his 
officers at dinner one evening. They 
questioned the reason. In reply, he 
said that he was afraid lest some 
high authority might unduly upset 
Major Taylor's equilibrium during 
his absence. “If he can be left alone 
to work as he knows how, I am sure 
that the battalion would live up to 
the high reputation that it has es- 
tablished.” 


Maidenly Mischief 


A WOMAN hiring a new maid, said, “You'll have an easy time. 
We have no children to annoy you.” 
‘Now honey,” said the maid, “don’t you folks go restricting your- 


selves—I'm very fond of children.” 


Earl Wilson, New York Post 


A VERY HEATED bridge game was being played by four 
society women. The stakes were high and the players were con- 
centrating on their hands when the colored maid of the hostess 


edged over to the table. 


“Miss Smith, it's four-thirty, which is time for your bath.” 


Mrs. Smith turned but kept her eyes on her cards. 


Gloria, I can’t leave the game just now. 
for today?” 


“Really, 
Suppose we pass it up 


“But, Miss Smith,” objected the maid, frowning, “This is the 


twelfth day you passed it up.” 


Frederic Petras 


MISTRESS (hearing crash in kitchen): “More dishes, Mary?” 


MARY: “No ma’am—less.” 


The Totem Post 
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{ Pittsburgh’s hospitals make mockery 
of religion’s declarations against discrimination 


J) ron City 


Medicine 


By Carey McWilliams 


HE FEDERAL Council of 
j Churches, meeting in Colum- 
bus this year, without a dis- 
senting vote adopted a report 
“renouncing the pattern of segre- 
gation in race relations as unneces- 
sary and undesirable and a violation 
of the gospel of love and human 
brotherhood.” The report called 
upon the churches, through their 
schools, colleges, and “other insti- 
tutions,” to eliminate institutional- 
ized discriminations and to re- 
nounce both the policy and practice 
of segregation. 

While the report is both timely 
and admirable, its adoption raises 
a question as to whether the 
churches are actually in a position 
to implement the new policy even 
in their own institutions. 

One of the most vicious forms of 
segregation today-—although it is 
one concerning which little is known 
—has to do with the variety of dis- 
criminatory practices to be found in 
American hospitals. 

Stopping over in Pittsburgh, ‘the 
Iron City,” for a few days, I de- 
voted some time to checking up on 
the local hospitals. Pittsburghers 
like to tell you that this is a “great 
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commissioner of housing and immigra- 
tion for the state of California. 


medical center.” Yet of some thirty 
hospitals in the community, only 
two hospitals (both devoted to the 
care of tubercular patients) have ac- 
cepted Negro physicians as staff 
members. 

With most of the better hospitals 
being supported by the churches— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish— 
it is significant that Negro physi- 
cians cannot secure staff appoint- 
ments on any of the general hos- 
pitals. With a Negro population 
in the city of 65,000 (the figure for 
Allegheny County is 90,000), and 
with an estimated 85 per cent of the 
Negro population being served by 
Negro physicians, the practical sig- 
nificance of such an exclusionary 
policy is clearly apparent. 

Moreover, the local situation is 
thoroughly typical and could be du- 
plicated in most eastern, middle 
western, and far western cities. 
Pittsburgh is, perhaps, exceptional 
only in the sense that it has no gen- 
eral, public hospital. 

Exclusion from hospital staffs has, 
of course, obvious consequences for 
the Negro physician. It means that 
the Negro doctor, out of medical 
school for some years, is seriously 
handicapped in his efforts to keep 
abreast of current developments in 
his particular field. New treatments, — 
techniques, drugs, and therapies 
usually first reach a community via 
the local hospitals. To be sure, an 
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alert physician can keep abreast of 
new developments by following the 
medical and scientific journals. But 
there is a vast difference between 
theoretical discussion and the prac- 
tical know-how and the kind of un- 
derstanding that comes from discus- 
sion in staff conferences. 

Some of the doctors with whom 
I discussed the problem in Pitts- 
burgh stated that the exclusion of 
Negroes from hospital staffs had 
been a serious deterrent to many 
young Negroes who might other- 
wise have been interested in a medi- 
cal career. 

The policy has considerable prac- 
tical significance, for it effects the 
Negro doctor's income. Once a 
patient requires hospitalization, the 
average Negro M.D. has no alterna- 
tive but to assign the patient to some 
“white” colleague. A number of 
Negro physicians complained to me 
that, in this manner, they had lost 
numerous patients as well as con- 
siderable income. And in such a 
situation there is probably some ten- 
dency on the part of a few Negro 
doctors to minimize the need for 
hospitalization. 

To make the situation even more 
galling, a few Negro doctors (not 
more than 6 out of 30 or more 
MD's in Pittsburgh) have so-called 
“courtesy privileges” in two hos- 
pitals. The courtesy privilege is 
tantamount to a kind of sufferance 
status. Not staff members, these 


especially privileged Negro MDs 
have the use of hospital facilities, 
but are made acutely aware of the 
fact that the privileges they enjoy 
are tentative and recoverable and 


June 


that their status is delicate and pre- 
carious. 

One of these especially privileged 
MDs told me that, three years ago, 
he filed an application for admis- 
sion to the staff of Passavant Hos- 
pital at which he enjoys courtesy 
privileges. The application was for- 
warded to the hospital by registered 
mail. To this day, he has never re- 
ceived an acknowledgment of his 
application. 

An extremely unfortunate conse- 
quence of the ‘‘courtesy privilege” 
is that the exceptional Negro MD 
who enjoys this status is reluctant 
to question the present discrimina- 
tory set-up. If he is fortunate 
enough to enjoy a courtesy privi- 
lege, he does not want to jeopar- 
dize this privilege by outspoken 
criticism of the status quo. Chronic 
offenders on the score of excluding 
Negro MDs are such prominent 
denominational institutions as the 
Presbyterian Hospital and the well- 
known Mercy Hospital, a Catholic 
institution. 

Negro physicians who have 
sought admission to the staffs of 
these and other institutions with a 
religious affiliation were particular- 
ly caustic in their comments about 
such concepts as “the gospel of 
love” and “the brotherhood of 
man.” 

Actually, the churches are not 
free agents so far as the policies of 
these institutions are concerned. As 
in most communities, the hospital 
policies regulating staff admissions 
are, in effect, dictated by the local 
medical association. The powerful 
Allegheny County Medical. Associa- 
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tion, while it admits Negro doctors 
to membership, has maintained a 
rigid isolationism on hospital staffs. 

The whole question is quite baf- 
fling to the Negro MDs. For ex- 
ample, the practice of a few of the 
Negro doctors in Pittsburgh is about 
equally divided between Negro and 
white patients. Yet the Negro doc- 
tor with a large white clientele has 
no better chance of admission to a 
hospital staff than his colleague with 
an all-Negro practice. In fact, his 
chances of acquiring a staff appoint- 
ment are dim indeed, for the white 
MDs, who have no objection to Ne- 
gto patients, become highly indig- 
nant when a Negro doctor begins 
to build up a “‘white’’ practice. 

Prior to 1913, the school of med- 
icine at the University of Pittsburgh 
admitted an occasional Negro stu- 
dent. Then from 1914 to 1941 all 
Negro applications were automatic- 
ally rejected. Since 1941, a few 
Negro students have been admitted, 
but, as might be expected, these 
students cannot obtain their interne- 
ship experience in Pittsburgh hos- 
pitals. A recent Negro graduate, 
an honor student, was thus com- 
pelled to do his interne work in a 
Negro hospital in St. Louis. 

During the war, when internes 
were sorely needed in the hospitals, 
Passavant Hospital refused to ac- 
cept Negro internes, although near- 
ly 50 per cent of its patients are 
Negroes. 

The same pattern of discrimina- 
tion has excluded Negro nurses 
from virtually all of the local hos- 
pitals. One hospital has a Negro 
graduate nurse, but she is not per- 
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mitted to live in the nurses’ quarters. 
A few Negro nurses are to be found 
in the public school system and in 
the health department but, gener- 
ally speaking, they are not to be 
found in the hospitals. 

Since there is no general public 
hospital in Pittsburgh, Negro pa- 
tients are admitted to most of the 
private hospitals but, once admitted, 
are segregated as patients. 

This general situation—and Pitts- 
burgh’s is by no means a unique 
situation—takes on a special pi- 
quancy by reason of the fact that 
the private hospitals enjoy, not 
merely tax exemption, but are the 
recipients of regular state subsidies 
or grants from public funds. Not 
only should a concerted effort be 
made, here as elsewhere, in the 
courts and in the legislature, to use 
tax-exemption as a means of com- 
pelling hospitals to support a public 
policy against discrimination (the 
public policy set forth in the char- 
ter of the United Nations organiza- 
tion), but all proposals for federal 
aid in hospital expansion programs 
should be carefully safeguarded 
against a mis-use of public funds. 
For it would be particularly inde- 
fensible if federal funds were al- 
located to local hospital associations 
without the most specific policy 
regulations being written into the 
grant, regulations prohibiting any 
form of discrimination. 

Such an approach to the problem 
might be of some assistance to the 
churches. It might even enable 


them to live up to some of their 
more high-minded pronouncements 
in the field of race relations. 


J 


POTENT PROSE 


No race has been more loyal to 
America than the Negro—from the day 
Crispus Attucks fell fighting for free- 
dom on the streets of Boston to this 
good hour. 

Rep. Clare Boothe Luce of Connecticut 


Less than one per cent of the colored 
Protestants in the U. S. have any fellow- 
ship in worship with their white 
brethren. The church is more segre- 
gated than the school system or than 
organized labor. 

W. W. Alexander, vice-president 
of Julius Rosenwald Fund 


You call us colored people. Did you 
ever stop to think that we could just 
as easily refer to you as colorless people? 

Rev. James Robinson 


The hard part of brotherhood is the 
day-to-day practice of it among the peo- 
ple we live with. It is often easy to 
grow sentimental over the starving peo- 
ple of Patagonia. But for New Yorkers 
to be concerned with the plight of the 
Negro in Harlem—that is another mat- 
ter. That is the practice of brotherhood 
on one’s own doorstep, and for a good 
many that is going just a bit too far. 

Frances E. McMahon 


The color of a man’s skin and the 
church he goes to is a mighty poor yard- 
stick to use in measuring his character 
and to have contempt for an entire race 
because of color or creed is unthinkable! 
The Germans and the Japanese thought 
themselves superior races, and said that 
all Americans were ‘decadent, criminal, 
and stupid” and yet if we tolerate racial 
and religious discrimination . . . we are! 

Jack Benny 


The south claims credit for giving 
Negroes religion, but in its present great 
fight for race purity, it forgets that it 
also gave us millions of mulattoes. 

Wendell P. Dabney 
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One can call a Negro “a dirty, stink- 
ing, ignorant so-and-so” or “an objec- 
tionable person who is greatly inferior 
to the white man.” Although the con- 
trast in expressions is noticeable, the low 
quality of the thinking is the same. 

Mark Neville, English Journal 


All evidences of racial prejudice must 
be eliminated from our society and the 
Negro take his equal place in the po- 
litical and economic life of America, 
not only for the sake of this important 
minority group, but for the protection of 
our entire American democracy. 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago 


There is a very definite relation be- 
tween free elections in Greece and free 
elections in Mississippi and as long as 
there are no free elections in some 
Southern states, ultimately there will be 
no free elections anywhere else. 

Charles Houston 


The aim of all segregated institutions 
should be to work themselves out of a 
job. 

Dr. John W. Davis 


Southern Negroes, as a group, in spite 
of the dearth of educational advantages, 
have matured with the slowly passing 
decades. They are not the simple, docile, 
ignorant people they were fifty years 
ago. For one thing, since emancipation, 
their illiteracy figure has dropped from 
95 per cent to 10. Southern Negroes are 
reading and writing and swapping their 
own ideas today about the order of 
things. 

Thomas Sancton 


As pure gold is too soft for even care- 
ful usage, so is a nation inbred upon 
itself, too soft for life. Only as it has 
blended with other groups, with other 
races and drawn unto itself the good of 
these alien elements can it grow strong. 

Ruth Taylor, Religious Telescope 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Ann Petry 
DIDN'T learn about Jim 


Crow in Alabama or Georgia 
or Mississippi. I learned 
about it in Connecticut a long 
time ago at a Sunday School picnic. 
I was the only Negro in the Sun- 
day School class for seven-year-old 
girls. Our class had its annual out- 
ing at a beach which was about ten 
miles from the town where we 
lived. The reason for this was that 
our teacher, a Miss Stewart, was the 
sister of a Mr. Stewart who owned 
a large house located on this par- 
ticular beach. She had persuaded 
him to let her use the house for the 
day so that the class could have a 
place in which to change their 
clothes after they finished swim- 
ming. 
We arrived at the beach early on 
a Saturday morning. The sun was 
shining. The sand was white. The 
water was very blue. We changed 
into our bathing suits and then 
played on the beach, covering each 
other up with sand. We went swim- 
ming and ducked each other. The 
sudden shock of the cold salt water 
made us laugh. 
It was about noon when I came 
out of the water and walked toward 
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the beach, laughing with the others. 
I saw to my surprise that we had 
acquired an interested audience of 
children, all of whom were older 
and larger than any of us. They 
were strangers. I decided they must 
be the children of the very wealthy 
people who owned the big houses 
that lined the beach. 

As I approached them I realized 
they were staring at me. Then one 
nudged another and said, “Say 
she’s black.” The largest boy said, 
“What's she doing on our beach? 
She’s a nigger.” 

Miss Stewart, the teacher, said, 
“Run along, children. We're hav- 
ing a picnic. We're staying at the 
Stewart place.” 

The children moved away, re- 
luctantly. When they were well out 
of reaching distance they yelled. 
They spoke almost at the same time, 
almost together. “She's a nigger. 
A nigger. A nigger. Nig-ger—” 
Then they ran off up the beach. 

There was an awkward silence 
after they left. Miss Stewart broke 
it by organizing a singing, dancing 
game. We joined hands, formed a 
circle, started to sing without much 
enthusiasm. 

The game had been in progress 
about ten minutes when Miss Stew- 
art left the circle because a big red- 
faced man was approaching the 
little singing, dancing group. Be- 
hind him but not too far away were 
two of the large children. 

The man looked at me, then 
turned to Miss Stewart and said, 
“No niggers allowed on this beach.” 

“What right—” she began. 

“I’m the guard here,” he inter- 
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rupted. “And there ain’t no nig- 
gers allowed on this beach. It’s 
writ in the rules.” 

“I happen to be Mr. Stewart's 
sister,” she said. ‘We're here at 
his invitation.” 

“Don’t make no difference. Ain’t 
no niggers allowed here. If you 
don’t get off the beach I'll call up 
the sheriff.” 

Miss Stewart hesitated for a mo- 
ment. Perhaps the word “‘sheriff’’ 
decided her. I don’t know. Any- 
way she said, “Come children. We 
have to go.” 


“But the picnic—” cried the chil- 
dren. “The hot dogs—”’ “The 
marshmallows to toast—"’ 

“Niggers ain’t allowed on this 
beach,” the guard repeated. 

So we ended up eating our cold 
hot dogs and our untoasted marsh- 
mallows on the Sunday School lawn. 
We ate in a clammy silence. 

It was thus that I first learned 
about Jim Crow. When I was 
seven. For North, South, East or 
West, here in America they teach 
us when we are very young. 


SOUTHERN poll-tax politician, interviewed on his 60th birthday: 
“You've been in Congress a long time, haven’t you?” he was 


asked. 


“Ah shuah have; nearly 25 years!” 
“Guess you've seen mighty important changes?” 
“Yeah, and ah’ve been against them all.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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{ White officer of 92nd Division sees mixed units 
only way of making Negroes good combat soldiers 


Report On Negro 


Condensed from Harper's 


By Warman Welliver 


HILE the past and future 
Ws the Army are debated in 

Congress, one important 

phase of Army policy re- 
mains almost untouched. That is the 
role of colored troops in World 
War II and the Army’s plans for 
their future use. 

After two years’ experience as a 
white officer with colored troops, I 
have reached two conclusions. One 
is that our policy for colored troops 
has been an almost complete failure. 
The other is that unless people 
know more about that policy and its 
results, the failure will be repeated. 

An example of the confused 
thinking about the subject is the 
case of the special report on the 
colored 92nd Infantry Division 
made during the war by Truman 
Gibson, Negro special adviser to 
the Secretary of War. After a tour 
of the division sector in Italy and 
talks with both white and colored 
soldiers, Gibson stated in Rome in 
March that many units of the divi- 
sion had “melted away” and that 
there had been instances of panicky 
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flight before the enemy. He added 
that high illiteracy rates and inade- 
quate training might have partially 
accounted for this failure. (Cer- 
tainly any division which has a con- 
siderable number of its units melt 
away must be considered a failure.) 

The reaction of the colored press 
was instantaneous, unanimous, and 
predictable. It demanded Gibson's 
resignation from his position as a 
traitor to his race. 

Really, the colored press and Gib- 
son should have joined forces. Each 
was letting the public in on a good 
deal of truth. Gibson gave the de- 
finitive verdict on the effectiveness 
of colored troops as combat infan- 
trymen in this war, but he was reti- 
cent about the reasons. The colored 
press bulges with the reasons every 
day—acts of cruelty and discrimi- 
nation, lack of economic and edu- 
cational opportunity, the national 
and Army policy of segregation— 
but the press has hesitated to admit 
the results. Many Negro papers 
have, in fact, presented a very dis- 
torted picture of the colored combat 
units. 

These papers have come to rep- 
rese>t one of the two extremes of 
thought, both faulty, into which 
most people with positive opinions 
about the matter have drifted. In 
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many cases these people have nat- 
urally, but unthinkingly, taken 
statements of military leaders at face 
value. The following article from a 
colored paper is typical: 


CLOUD ON FIGHTING ABILITY 
LIFTED 

Chicago, June 8, 1945— . . . General 
Clark hailed the division as the “glori- 
ous Ninety-Second.” ‘Like many other 
outfits facing enormous odds they failed 
to take the objective at that time [Feb- 
ruary}. .. .’’ Members of the division 
accomplished “‘later objectives in splen- 
did fashion. They jumped into La Spe- 
zia and with other Fifth Army units, 
took Bologna. Then they moved into 
Genoa and took it, much to the surprise 
of the enemy and Headquarters. I 
needed the Ninety-Second and if anyone 
had tried to take it from me, I would 
have protested loudly.”—The  Pitts- 
burgh Courier, June 9, 1945. 

The other extreme is the opinion 
held by most officers of the regular 
Army and by many of the white offi- 
cers who served with the two divi- 
sions which saw action. They believe 
and say that colored troops cannot 
fight; that they are all or almost all 
cowards, or inept, or both. The 
white officers of the divisions had 
little confidence in their troops in 
combat and endlessly cite alleged 
examples of cowardice and bun- 
gling. They have no hope that the 
situation can be improved, and their 
racial prejudices have been exagger- 
ated instead of softened by their 
work with colored troops. 

Between these two extremes lies 
the general public, at the mercy of 
conflicting stories and rumors. Rare- 
ly has the public had access to 
frank, unbiased information which 
might serve as a basis for intelligent 
opinion. 


June 

As a start in getting at the facts, 
a review of the Army’s actions in 
training and using Negro troops 
may be helpful. In both world wars 
it has used a much larger proportion 
of colored soldiers than of white 


soldiers as service and “‘labor” 
troops. Also, in both wars the Army 
has used colored soldiers almost en- 
tirely in segregated all-colored units, 
Prior to this war the Army was en- 
joined to some undetermined ex- 
tent, by the terms of the Selective 
Service Act, to treat all soldiers 
without distinction based on color. 
The exact words of the act were: 


“The selection of men for training and 
service . . . shall be made in an impar- 
tial manner. . . . Provided, that in the 
selection and training of men under this 
Act, there shall be no discrimination 
against any person on account of race 
or color.” 


Whether it would have been pos- 
sible for the Army to undertake to 
carry out this provision literally is 
a difficult question. At any rate the 
Army did not try. Colored troops 
were trained in units, and where 
possible in camps, separated from 
white troops. 

One of the few exceptions to this 
tule was the Officer Candidate 
Schools where colored candidates 
took their alphabetical place in for- 
mations, hutments, and classes. In 
the Field Artillery School, which I 
attended, this arrangement was a 
thoroughly satisfactory one to all 
concerned — particularly to the 
Army, which was saved the expense 
of separate accommodations and the 
embarrassment of defending them. 
For what were probably almost 
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exclusively political and public rela- 
tions reasons, the Army organized 
three divisions composed of colored 
enlisted men and white and colored 
officers. These were the 92nd and 
93rd Infantry and the 2nd Cavalry 
divisions. Colored units were also 
activated in almost every combat 
arm of the Army, including the Air 
Corps. 

These were not enough to offset 
the preponderance of colored troops 
in service units. But the combat 
units did serve to take the heat off 
the War Department and to retain 
a good many colored votes for the 
administration without over-offend- 
ing the Solid South. 

The 2nd Cavalry, which went to 
Africa, was converted to service 
troops almost immediately after ar- 
rival overseas and never saw com- 
bat. The 93rd was sent to the Pa- 
cific in early 1944. After the first 
burst of publicity based on the ini- 
tial appearance of a colored division 
in action in the war, little more was 
heard of its activities. The colored 
press kept correspondents with the 
division who turned out the same 
purple dispatches that their white 
colleagues were grinding out in 
other places, but even in these there 
was seldom any claim that the 93rd 
was doing more than mopping up 
in the wake of other divisions’ con- 
quests. 

A regimental combat team from 
the 92nd Division went into action 
in Italy in late August 1944. By 
the time the rest of the division was 
ready to go into the line in Novem- 
ber, the Italian front had stabilized 
in the Apennines. The 92nd was 


given the extreme west sector of this 
static front with the mission of de- 
fense and of limited attacks to force 
the continued deployment of enemy 
troops. Around Christmas a Ger- 
man attack succeeded in gaining 
about five miles on the 92nd’s Ser- 
chio Valley front. As this was the 
only action on the Italian front at 
that time, it was well publicized. 

In February 1945 the Division 
mounted a co-ordinated attack 
which advanced our lines about a 
thousand yards. After the first two 
days no more ground was gained, 
and by the end of the week the lines 
were back to the division’s jumping- 
off point with no advances to show 
for what were reported as relatively 
high losses. 

This attack seemed to most junior 
officers to be poorly planned by the 
division commander and staff. It 
was a simultaneous frontal attack by 
three regiments on a wide, well de- 
fended front. There was no attempt 
to concentrate our strength at any 
point of suspected enemy weakness. 
There was practically no deception 
or surprise. 

After this fiasco one of the 92nd’s 
regiments — the 370th — was reor- 
ganized by transferring out a large 
number of “unreliable’’ men and by 
adding to it all the men considered 
“reliable” and many of the best offi- 
cers from the other two. From then 
on, these other two regiments were 
never considered effective troops. 
The 370th went into an intensive 
training program in an effort to or- 
ganize a dependable fighting force 
before the spring push came. 

In early April the 92nd (includ- 
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ing the reorganized Negro regi- 
ment) opened the Fifth Army's 
offensive some ten days before the 
big push for Bologna and the Po 
Valley. After a week’s hard fight- 
ing it broke through the enemy's 
heavily defended lines below La 
Spezia and began a gradually accel- 
erating advance which carried it 
through Genoa to Turin by the end 
of the Italian campaign. 

This final blaze of glory was 
dimmed only by the fact that the 
communiqués kept referring to the 
exploits of the 442nd and 473rd 
Infantry Regiments which were tem- 
porarily attached to the 92nd Divi- 
sion and which were composed of 
Japanese-American and white Amer- 
ican soldiers respectively. Colored 
infantrymen of the 370th were also 
mentioned, but it was evident that 
the other two regiments were doing 
most of the fighting. Actually the 
370th substantially repeated its dis- 
appointing performance of Febru- 
ary and was soon taken out of the 
line. 

In outlining the war history of 
colored troops I have emphasized 
the performance of the 92nd Divi- 
sion for two reasons. It was the only 
colored division which saw hard 
fighting, and I had firsthand knowl- 
edge of what went on. 

With some few exceptions, I 
think it must be admitted that col- 
ored infantry units generally were 
ineffective. By ineffective I mean 
that they were unable to undertake 
determined offensive action, that 
they failed to hold ground in the 
face of enemy counter-offensives 
sometimes conducted with very lim- 


June 
ited forces, that their patrolling was 
listless, and that there were no col- 
ored infantry units of any size on 
which a commander could rely to 
carry out an assigned task involving 
contact with the enemy. 

This judgment concerns units 
only, with no allowance made for 
acts of individual bravery. It also 
takes no account of similar failures 
of some white units, although there 
undoubtedly were some. Finally it 
does not take account of the accom- 
plishments, in some cases brilliant, 
of colored units in other branches 
of the Army than the infantry. It 
merely states that colored infantry 
units were a failure. 

In one attack in February 1945 
by a colored battalion of more than 
four hundred men, less than one 
hundred effective troops remained 
at the end of the second day. Most 
of the others had melted away. They 
were in caves on the side of a hill 
or in the town at the foot of the hill 
which they had managed to reach 
by escorting casualties to the aid 
station in the ratio of five or ten to 
one casualty. 

At the same time another Negro 
company in a battalion to the left, 
after advancing through several 
German machine gun and mortar 
positions and repulsing a sixty-man 
counter-attack, was holding an ex- 
posed ridge, ahead of both its 
flanking elements, with almost its 
total original strength still effective. 

This latter company’s action may 
seem to be a contradiction of the 
judgment previously passed on col- 
ored infantry units. We must re- 
member, though, that it was a rare 
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exception and that similar results 
were not obtained by units of bat- 
talion or regimental strength. 

In justice and respect for the indi- 
viduals involved, it cannot be too 
often said that many colored service 
men have shown daring and re- 
sourcefulness which would have 
earned them recognition as superior 
fighters in any army of the world. 
The case of the heroic Negro mess- 
man at Pearl Harbor is one of the 
most famous. 

Of the many men of that type 
whom I have known, I recall one 
who had a safe, comparatively com- 
fortable job in the service battery of 
the artillery battalion in which I 
served. Although he had had no 
appropriate training, he was always 
volunteering—in fact begging—to 
go out with forward observer parties 
to the front line infantry. Today 
he lacks an eye and a nose for his 
zeal. Why such individual abilities 
have failed to add up to effective 
units and what can be done about 
that failure are the real meat of the 
problem. 

The military ability of any group 
of people is a projection of the abil- 
ities and spirit which they have de- 
veloped in their civilian society plus 
the increment of specialized ability 
and morale which the Army can 
train into them. 

The unfavorable position of the 
Negro minority in our national life 
results in its members usually com- 
ing into the Army greatly handi- 
capped. By denying them the op- 
portunity to become fully-developed 
citizens we have succeeded, really, 
in blunting not only the desires but 


the ability of most colored Ameri- 
cans to be good combat soldiers. 

For instance, the low state of ed- 
ucation for Negroes in the South is 
a well-known fact and most Ne- 
groes still come from the South. 
This is bound to be a matter of some 
concern even to the most prejudiced 
Southerner if, by chance, he hap- 
pens to be assigned to command a 
company or battery and finds on his 
men’s classification cards that their 
average education is four to seven 
grade school years. The need for 
better education is indeed so appar- 
ent to everyone that we are almost 
certain to see some improvement 
here. 

More important is the habituation 
of colored men to discrimination 
and a dependent inferior position in 
civilian life. Most colored soldiers, 
before they entered the Army, re- 
signed themselves to acceptance of 
the white man’s arrogance and un- 
fairness and forgetfulness of his 
professed ideals — largely because 
the colored man couldn’t see much 
hope of remedying the situation by 
his own individual efforts. This 
frame of mind is definitely not the 
stuff of which good soldiers are 
made. 

The discrimination and segrega- 
tion to which the Negro has been 
subjected in civilian life are carried 
over into military life. He is placed 
in segregated units, his uniform is 
often no protection against illegal 
treatment at the hands of civilians, 
he is commanded by white officers 
whose dislike of him and of their 
job is too often obvious, he is some- 
times denied pleasures and privi- 
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leges enjoyed by white soldiers for 
the very real reason that serious 
trouble would develop if he were 
allowed to enjoy them. Yet he is 
asked to risk his life against the en- 
emy as bravely and with as few 
questions as the white soldier. Col- 
ored soldiers would be more than 
human if a lot of them didn’t have 
very serious mental reservations 
about that setup. 

It should at least be evident, then, 
that the organization and training of 
colored combat units require a care- 
ful selection of officers if we want 
those units to be successful. Yet the 
Army has failed to choose either 
white officers who wished to serve 
with colored troops or white officers 
of superior ability. Instead, officers 
for colored troops have apparently 
been chosen at random. This has 
resulted in the presence in colored 
divisions of a certain number of of- 
ficers, often of high rank, with vio- 
lent and ungovernable prejudices, 
whose only concern has been to do 
a poor enough job to get out. 

In fact, it often seemed in the 
92nd that the War Department 
had chosen exactly the officers who 
would guarantee the division the 
least possible chance for success. 
The division commander, the assist- 
ant commander, the artillery com- 
mander, and the assistant artillery 
commander were all Southerners 
with conventional Southern atti- 
tudes. Only one of these, the artil- 
lery commander, could be consid- 
ered a real leader. 

There were certain high officers 
of the division who even earned the 
dislike and contempt of almost 
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every white officer. One of these 
men had a driving energy combined 
with a lack of organizing ability and 
human understanding which might 
well have damaged a normal divi- 
sion with no problems. Another, 
who was so tactically incompetent 
that a corps commander who wit- 
nessed his conduct of a maneuver 
problem later told the assembled of- 
ficers of the division that the man’s 
force would have been easily wiped 
out in combat, was irascible and 
indecisive. 

Under what conditions can col- 
ored soldiers be used effectively as 
combat infantrymen? Are the prob- 
lems so great that colored troops 
should henceforth be used only as 
service troops? Should the present 
system of expensive, ineffective 
token combat units, with the great 
mass of colored troops in service 
units be continued ? 

To answer either of the last two 
questions in the affirmative would 
be a denial of our democratic ideals, 
however easy the solution might 
seem. In a democracy any solution 
which permanently discriminates 
against a group has in it the seeds 
of even more bitter struggle than 
accompanies the removal of the dis- 
crimination. The first question is 
the crucial one. 

I think that colored soldiers can 
be used as effective combat infan- 
trymen in large numbers only in 
mixed units of white and colored 
troops, fighting and living together 
and holding ratings on ability and 
merit. If that is not our ultimate 
goal, we might as well admit it and 
save ourselves the needless expense 
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of sending useless divisions over- 
seas and the needless buncombe of 
trying to justify it. 

But the goal of effective mixed 
combat units will not be reached 
without understanding, leadership, 
and planning of a high order. There 
are real obstacles to be overcome 
even after the desirability of mixed 
units is admitted, and those obsta- 
cles should be frankly faced. 

First, how will the prejudices of 
the average white American soldier 
be sufficiently modified to get his 
co-operation? Only, I think, by the 
obvious success of the plan on a 
small initial scale. 

In Italy there wasn’t a GI in a 
thousand who would not have been 
proud to fight beside a Japanese- 
American soldier. Every story of 
brutality and cheap discrimination 
against Nisei in the States was con- 
sidered a personal affront to almost 
every soldier there. The main rea- 
son for this was that the Nisei bat- 
talion (later regiment) fought so 
outstandingly well. As far as the 
white American GI was concerned, 
the Japanese-American would have 
been welcome in any unit on equal 
terms. 

Yet the same white GI, at least in 
Italy, had a high average level of 
prejudice against Negroes. The only 
way to overcome this prejudice is 
to prove that the American Negro 
can become—and he can with the 
proper help from his country—as 
good a soldier as any other Ameri- 
can. 

Some may ask why, if the Nisei 
fought so well, colored soldiers did 
not. The two groups are hardly 


comparable in any way except that 
they are both non-white minority 
groups. The Nisei were probably 
better educated than the average 
white soldier, the penalty for their 
failure was more obvious, and the 
degree of discrimination against 
them had been infinitely lower in 
civilian life. This latter point was 
particularly true in Hawaii, and the 
original Nisei combat unit was a 
Hawaiian National Guard organiza- 
tion with white officers who had 
worked with their men for years. 
Actually the differing backgrounds 
of the Negroes and the Nisei em- 
phasize our failure to give our col- 
ored minority a decent civilian life. 

Second, will the fighting quality 
of a unit be lowered if the average 
colored draftee is mixed with the 
average white draftee? Obviously, 
the incentive for colored soldiers in- 
creases greatly with the removal of 
segregation. But the educational 
handicaps of a group of Negroes 
chosen at random might more than 
offset the improved morale in a 
unit’s performance. To assure suc- 
cess, the Army should choose for 
the first units a group of colored 
soldiers who have had educational 
histories comparable to the whites. 
In the infantry—and that would be 
the test of the whole program—the 
first units should be entirely volun- 
teer. 

Third, can the Army pioneer in 
this direction by itself or only si- 
multaneously with other govern- 
mental and social change toward 
establishment of equal opportunity ? 
The Army could make a beginning; 
in fact, it has made one. In the last 
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months of the European war some 
colored volunteer replacements were 
sent to white infantry divisions. 
After VE-Day at least one ‘‘GI Uni- 
versity’’ was organized with a policy 
of complete racial equality. White, 
colored, and Japanese-Americans 
were billeted, fed, and taught to- 
gether in complete harmony—some- 
times instructed by colored faculty 
members. 

But without energetically progres- 
sive men in the War Department, 
plus pressure from the President or 
Congress, change would not be very 
rapid. Witness the Army's failure 
to use the provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act as justification for 
abolishing segregation. A War De- 
partment policy of gradually devel- 
oping mixed combat units, which 
was supported by a strong popular 
movement in favor of more liberal 


treatment of racial minorities, would 
be the safest and surest progress, 
What better time and place to start 
than the present peacetime standing 
Army ? 

One thing is certain. As the op- 
portunity to prove himself and gain 
recognition as an individual re- 
spected by his society is extended 
to the colored man—civilian or sol- 
dier—that opportunity of itself will 
increase his effectiveness. Many 
colored soldiers are capable now of 
taking places in presently all-white 
units as equals in ability. That num- 
ber will increase as education and 
opportunities improve. 

But whatever may be the coun- 
try’s decision, the people have a 
right to know first that the military 
result of our racial policy has been 
an almost complete failure. That is 
a result Americans don’t like. 


Way Sih Dixie 


BEFORE Wendell Phillips, the great Abolitionist, was very well 
known, he had occasion to visit Charleston, South Carolina, and put 
up at a hotel. In the morning he ordered his breakfast served in his 
room, and was waited upon by a slave. 

Mr. Phillips seized upon the opportunity to impress upon the 
Negro, in a sentimental way, that he regarded him as a man and 
brother, and more than that, he himself was for the abolition of 


slavery. 


The Negro, however, seemed more anxious about his patron’s 
breakfast than he was about his own position in the social scale or 
the conditions of his soul, until finally Mr. Phillips became dis- 
couraged and told the servant to go away, saying that he could not 
bear to be waited on by a slave. 

“You must excuse me,” said the Negro; “I am obliged to stay 
here cause I'm responsible for the silverware.” 


Washington News-Digest 
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{ Saturday can be the friendliest night 


in the week and serve a good cause too 


Saturday Vight Chime Parties 


Condensed from Common Ground 


By Marie Seton 


when Gerald Bullock, a Ne- 

gro interior decorator, was 

recommended to decorate our 
apartment. While the decorating 
was in progress, my husband and 
Mr. Bullock started a discussion as 
to the various attitudes regarding 
race relations. 

They agreed that one of the great- 
est impediments in the way of wip- 
ing out prejudice is that white and 
Negro people too seldom get to 
know each other as individuals who 
share a common social life. 

Meanwhile, among the paint pots, 
I prepared supper, and the two men 
talked until 2 a.m., by which time 
an idea had been born—Saturday 
nights when Americans could meet 
Americans of different colors just 
for the pleasure of a social evening. 

The idea of parties as a conscious 
antidote to prejudice was merely the 
utilization of the natural inclination 
of Gerald Bullock and his wife and 
my husband and myself—four peo- 
ple who did not subscribe to the 
color bar in making friends and who 
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had in the past tabooed segregation 
in social relations. 

None of us had found it awkward 
or uncongenial to invite to our 
homes at the same time people of 
similar interests and education, 
whether they were black or white or 
yellow. But we had never before 
seen our personal inclination as a 
contribution or method in improv- 
ing race relations or fighting preju- 
dice. 

Subsequently, the first Saturday 
night party took place at our apart- 
ment. The Bullocks invited several 
white and colored people they knew, 
and we did likewise. There were 
about twelve persons excluding our- 
selves. Some had been in interracial 
gatherings before; some had not. 
Those who had had no experience 
of interracial social intercourse were 
treated by the Bullocks and our- 
selves as if they had, though some 
unspoken but definite effort was 
made to make them feel at home. 

Apparently, if they had any feel- 
ing of “oddness’” when they ar- 
rived, the feeling passed and they 
were soon talking as people do at 
any party about their various inter- 
ests: sharing and exchanging expe- 
riences about their work, ambitions, 
and general views on life. Half way 
through the evening, coffee, sand- 
wiches, and cakes were served. The 
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party was a success as parties go, 
and it was obvious that a repetition 
of the experiment was indicated. 

Two Saturday nights later, the 
second party was arranged at the 
apartment of a Negro school teach- 
er, a friend of the Bullocks, who 
had come to the first gathering and 
enjoyed herself. The Bullocks, our- 
selves, and the teacher asked the 
same persons and a few more. 
Among the new people were a 
young Japanese American couple, 
the wife a painter and the husband 
a student at the University of Chi- 
cago, and a Negro construction en- 
gineer and his wife. — 

If I remember rightly, the tenor 
of conversation this evening was 
rather more serious than on the first. 
This was probably due to the fact 
that most of the people knew some- 
thing about each other by now. Any- 
way, a good deal of the time was 
spent in an animated discussion on 
comparative religions. This came 
about because the young Japanese 
Americans were Buddhists, while 
the construction engineer was a 
member of the Ba’hai sect. At the 
end of the evening telephone num- 
bers were exchanged and the third 
party planned at the home of the 
engineer. 

By the third party, the number of 
people, both white and colored, had 
increased considerably. With the 
increase it was necessary for Mary 
Bullock and me to help the hostess, 
who was not acquainted with every- 
one, see that people met each other 
and no one was left out in the cold. 
Among the guests this time was a 
man from Nigeria, as well as a sec- 


June 


ond Japanese American artist who is 
extremely well informed about both 
Japanese and Chinese art and cus- 
toms. 

Because of the cross-section of 
people informed as to differing cul- 
ture patterns, much of the conversa- 
tion was of a comparative and 
analytical character. The interesting 
and enriching aspect of the evening, 
for white and colored alike, was 
that it opened up new vistas of hu- 
man activity which revealed that, 
when differences in customs are 
scraped away, the basis of almost all 
thought pattern is rooted in human- 
ity’s common sense. Following this 
party, it was realized that the only 
important group not represented up 
to this point was the Jewish. 

Since there is in Chicago the 
problem of anti-Semitism among 
Negroes and anti-Negroism among 
Jews, I made it a point to invite a 
number of Jewish people to the 
fourth party which returned to our 
apartment. Some I knew well and 
some but slightly; but none of the 
persons I asked had previously been 
a part of any interracial group. 
Someone else added a Latin Ameri- 
can student and a professor of law. 

This was the first large party, 
probably thirty-eight or forty peo- 
ple just about equally divided be- 
tween white and colored. Because 
there were a good many new people, 
as well as so many “repeats,”’ both 
Gerald and my husband opened a 
general conversation about human 
relations. 

One of the new persons said she 
had previously considered “mixing” 
no way to solve the problem of race 
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relations, but now she had an idea 
that perhaps it was a very good way. 
She didn’t know much about the 
race problem, but she would be very 
pleased to have a party in her home. 

Her offer was accepted by every- 
one, and thus the fifth party broke 
out of the founding circle and 
spread to the North Side of Chicago 
into an orthodox Jewish community 
where, so far as we know, no inter- 
racial gathering had ever taken 
place. 

This, therefore, was a testing 
ground for the party idea. Would 
it be accepted or objected to by the 
neighbors? It was found to be per- 
fectly acceptable — an interesting 
fact considering that Negroes were 
equal in numbers to the white, the 
party comprising about fifty people 
—Jews, Buddhists, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, black, white, and yellow. 

From this party on the North 
Side, a new chain of parties has now 
developed and become a regular 
thing. The idea began to travel into 
all the areas of Chicago, and, as on 
the North Side, new regular groups 
have been formed in Oak Park and 
in La Grange. The original party 
group continues on its circuit, too, 
with an ever increasing number of 
people enjoying the idea. 

Though there has never been the 
least ‘‘preparation” of a neighbor- 
hood, or of neighbors in an apart- 
ment house, no objection has ever 
been voiced by anyone. Perhaps the 
kind of people who have caught this 
party habit defy criticism in that 
they are not the noisy kind, and 
even though many of them are quite 
young they are not rowdy. 


The only persons—a young sec- 
retary and a woman who had 
suddenly found a “cause’—who 
showed a tendency to want to ex- 
hibit their interracialism in a rather 
aggressive manner were frankly told 
that exhibitionism was not accept- 
able and that they must calm down. 
Everyone, I think, is aware, though 
it has never been made a matter of 
discussion, that the party habit 
would end in failure and become 
an objectionable and destructive 
pastime if faddists and sensational- 
ists were encouraged. 

Now as to the method of inviting 
people and the responsibility of 
carrying on this venture, which has 
no organization and no treasury. 
During each party, it is decided by 
someone that he would like to be 
responsible for the next party, the 
responsibility amounting to the offer 
of his home and the furnishing of 
whatever kind of refreshment he 
thinks suitable or he can afford. 

The address is then announced, 
usually by the present host or host- 
ess, the date given—two weeks 
hence on Saturday night — and 
everyone is invited to come again 
and bring or suggest someone who 
would enjoy it. Occasionally the 
party changes its usual procedure 
and becomes a theatre party, a party 
at Ravinia for the Music Festival, 
or a picnic. 

It is difficult to reduce to a for- 
mula the way the venture and its 
three regular offshoot groups have 
been organized. Perhaps its success 
is due to its lack of organization 
and the fact that its social character 
has not changed to that of a pres- 
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sure or one-opinion group. An ef- 
fort has been made to invite con- 
genial people, people who are not 
dull wall flowers nor overbearing 
monopolists. 

The race question has not been 
the dominant theme. If there is a 
dominant idea at all, it is the ex- 
change of ideas. I would say that 
any persons or group of people, 
whether black or white, who hon- 
estly have lost the self-consciousness 
and inhibitions produced by racial 
prejudice and who have any contact 
with “the other race” in a friendly 


way, could attempt to form the party 
habit. Naturalness and being a good 
mixer in the ordinary social sense is 
the key to making it go. 

I would say, however, that there 
are some persons who should be 
avoided, white folks who know, or 
would like to know, colored people, 
but who do not like their other 
friends to know about it. For 


healthy growth, the party venture 
must be open and above board and 
acceptable to any community be- 
cause the people involved are ac- 
ceptable. 


AMERICANS brought their race prejudice to Japan with them— 
not against the Japanese they had fought, but against the American 
Negroes who had suffered alongside them. 

Medical surveys reported Japanese brothels as highly infected 
and only cursorily examined by native doctors, but many white 
Americans were pressing on the managers to keep out American 
Negroes. Openly, Yank boasted, “These women won't take a 


nigger nohow.” 
pines. 


They used to make the same boasts in the Philip- 
It was mistaken as always, but it made them happy. 


One morning in Hiro, a jeep was taking the company morning 
report into regimental headquarters at Hiro, down the road from 


which stood a brothel convenient for the regiment. 
geant at the road-block waved us on. 


shouted. 


“Ain’t no sailors or niggers in there! 


The MP ser- 
“It’s all right, boys,” he 
The One-Six- 


Three Regiment’s taking over the whore-houses.” 


Hargis Westerfield, Free World 
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{ Film industry makes slight progress 
towards ending stereotypes on screen 


of the American Academy 


By John T. McManus and Louis Kronenberger 


HE American  entertain- 
7 ment film could be and per- 

haps should be one of the 

nation’s most effective 
means of dispelling prejudice. 

Yet until the war years there had 
been no consistent effort by Holly- 
wood to do so. As the author and 
flm writer, Dalton Trumbo, 
summed it up at the Hollywood 
Writers’ Congress in October 1943, 
“The most gigantic milestones of 
our appeal to public patronage have 
been the anti-Negro pictures, The 
Birth of a Nation, and Gone With 
the Wind.” 

Trumbo is obviously more rhe- 
torical than right since he brushes 
past many less gigantic but more re- 
warding milestones such as D. W. 
Griffith’s Intolerance, Fritz Lang’s 
Fury, a treatment of lynch hysteria, 
and The Grapes of Wrath, John 
Steinbeck’s decisively effective film 
of the treatment of the migrant 


JOHN T. McMANUS is film critic 
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Time. LOUIS KRONENBERGER is 
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worker in the California farm val- 
leys. There are many other search- 
ing film treatments of various forms 
of prejudice in between Trumbo’s 
elliptical milestones. But his point 
is well taken in so far as it drama- 
tizes the fact that Hollywood never 
accepted as its responsibility the 
function of helping destroy race 
prejudice. 

The Production Code of Ethics of 
the motion picture industry, set up 
by the former Hays Office and com- 
prising the only stated rules and 
guide for Hollywood film-making, 
mentions the word “‘race’’ only once 
in forbidding the depiction in films 
of ‘“‘miscegenation (sex relationship 
between the white and _ black 
races) .”” 

In the years 1942-45, however, 
the Hollywood film industry dem- 
onstrated a conscious effort to bring 
about a better understanding among 
most races and groups in this coun- 
try and, in a broader field, among 
the nationalities and races allied 
with us in World War II. 

This came about through the ac- 
ceptance of specific responsibilities 
by the industry and a general con- 
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sent to fulfill the function of using 
the entertainment film medium to 
present and expound the principal 
issues of the war. 

Thus the exploitation of preju- 
dice by the enemy evoked a response 
through films which was especially 
noteworthy in respect to anti- 
Semitic, anti-British, and anti-Soviet 
thinking and, to a considerably less- 
er degree, in helping challenge anti- 
Negro and anti-labor prejudice. 

Not too encouraging a record can 
be reported concerning Hollywood's 
contribution toward full citizenship 
and integration for the American 
Negro. 

The reasons for this do not re- 
quire too much expounding. Anti- 
Negro prejudice is a native one and 
virtually national in extent, so much 
so that it is built into much national 
American custom. It has not been 
a major issue in the war, as anti- 
Semitism has, but rather one which 
gained such treatment as it has had 
in films through its relationship to 
racist theories generally. 

Films seeking to help eradicate 
anti-Negro prejudice and work to- 
ward further integration of the Ne- 
gro in American society would be, 
in effect, in advance of national 
policy and custom in this respect 
and not merely in step with it as 
films dealing with anti-Semitism 
have been; in brief, crusading— 
which Hollywood _ Idom does ‘ex- 
cept for the most certain and estab- 
lished causes. 


Nevertheless, since mid-1942, 


when Wendell Willkie keynoted a 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People’s con- 


ference in Los Angeles calling upon 
Hollywood to abandon its Negro 
stereotypes and undertake ‘‘a new 
deal” for the Negro in films, there 
has been noticeable but not always 
fortunate activity in this direction. 

Film audiences have been intro- 
duced to dozens of new and great 
Negro talents such as Bill Robinson, 
Hazel Scott, Lena Horne, Duke El- 
lington, Teddy Wilson, the late Fats 
Waller, Katherine Dunham, Ken- 
neth Spencer, and Paul Robeson. 
However, in almost every instance, 
the artist has been introduced either 
in an “‘all-Negro”’ film or in a segre- 
gated sequence, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

An exception was In This Our 
Life, made from a Pulitzer Prize 
novel, in which a young Negro law 
student is shown in close associa- 
tion with a white family. Where it 
was shown this scene was booed 
and hissed in southern areas as fat 
north as Baltimore, and it eventually 
disappeared from versions of the 
film which circulated in other areas, 
including some in New York City. 

Another film which incurred local 
censorship in the South although 
the rest of the nation enjoyed it 
immensely was Brewster's Millions, 
in which Eddie (‘‘Rochester”) An- 
derson, Jack Benny's valet on his 
radio programs, played a similar 
role in the film which eventually 
elevated him to a sort of major- 
domo position in his boss’s suite of 
offices, giving him charge of the 
office staff in the boss’s absence. 
The Memphis board of censors 
banned this film and other southern 
cities unofficially followed suit. 
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The one really important film as 
regards combating anti-Negro prej- 
udice was the Army’s The Negro 
Soldier which had a reasonably 
wide circulation as a War Activi- 
ties film in commercial theaters and 
is still a “best seller’ among trade 
union groups and others using the 
16-mm. nontheatrical film libraries. 

Other films which have helped 
dignify the Negro in our national 
thinking are Bataan which intro- 
duced Kenneth Spencer as a soldier 
with other American soldiers de- 
fending Bataan and Corregidor 
against the Japanese; Sahara, in 
which a Sudanese soldier sacrificed 
himself to help save an American 
tank crew trapped by Nazi forces in 
a desert cul-de-sac; and The Curse 
of the Cat People, a much more gen- 
tle film than its title indicates, in 
which the Negro actor, Sir Launce- 
lot, is cast as the household guardian 
of a small white girl in a story deal- 
ing rather intelligently with prob- 
lems of child psychology. 

The plus side of the rest of the 
picture involving treatment of the 
Negro in films is that the use of 
standard stereotypes has declined 
sharply since Hollywood started 
working on its ‘‘new deal” for the 
Negro in films. 

However, two film projects which 
might have gone much farther than 
anything yet in a positive direction 
have thus far come to naught. One 
is a feature film planned on the life 

of the late Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, Negro scientist; the 
other the story of Captain Hugh 
Mulzac, first Negro master of a 
white crew in our modern Mer- 


chant Marine. 

I know of no statistics showing 
how many Jim Crow theaters there 
are in the United States, but virtual- 
ly all of them exist in the southern 
or border states or border portions 
of states such as Ohio. 

In Jim Crow theaters, the Negro 
is either barred or admitted to a 
gallery or segregated section only. 
It has been estimated that about 
one-fourth of the film audience ex- 
ists in the South, and that this audi- 
ence is about one-half Negro. 

Since it is in the South that the 
Jim Crow theater policy is chiefly 
maintained and it is in the South, 
too, where films are principally 
banned for fair treatment of the 
Negro, it may be stated fairly that 
the white, Southern film audience, 
totaling at the most one-eighth of 
the total American film audience, is 
responsible for Hollywood's wary 
policy on treatment of the Negro 
in films. 

This fraction, one-eighth, is ob- 
viously an inflated statistic since cer- 
tainly not all the white film audience 
in the South entertains anti-Negro 
prejudice. However, the one-eighth 
estimate is arresting enough by 
itself, without discounting, as an in- 
dication of the way minority preju- 
dice and pressure can control the 
business and “editorial” policy of 
an international industry. 

Because of the prejudices of this 
maximum of one-eighth of the 
American film audience and its effec- 
tiveness in preventing wholesome 
treatment of the American Negro 
in films, the rest of the world, which 
depends entirely on Hollywood for 
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its views of America, has seldom 
seen the American Negro in his true 
position, however second-class it 
may still be, in American society. 

Broadway has certainly done 
something toward dispelling preju- 
dice. Still it can yet be reckoned 
among the truly influential instru- 
ments of the kind. 

Negro stereotypes do still remain, 
in such forms as happy-go-lucky 
loafer or the comic servant. The 
comic servant is itself, of course, a 
stereotype, whether Negro, . Irish, 
French, Chinese, or even American; 
and in that sense still a small prob- 
lem. But the Negro servant pre- 
dominates, and there is frequently 
an element of condescension in the 
comedy he provides. But there is 
no longer anything worse. 

On the positive side, the Negro 
problem is being progressively aired 
and attacked. Perhaps the greatest 
victory for the Negro, in terms of 
establishing his equality with the 


white man inside the theater itself, 
was Paul Robeson’s becoming the 
first Negro Othello in Broadway 
history—and achieving a triumph in 
the role. 

Meanwhile such plays as Native 
Son and this season’s Deep Are the 
Roots and Strange Fruit are frontal 
attacks on race prejudice in its most 
destructive and intolerant form. 

Native Son made a less illuminat- 
ing play than book, because on the 
stage—with the stage’s seemingly 
inevitable  simplifications—Bigger 
Thomas was involved in a melo- 
drama that made him seem more 
the victim of circumstances than of 
society. But Native Son did have 
social impact, for all that. And 
both Deep Are the Roots (which is 
a big hit) and Strange Fruit, what- 
ever their artistic shortcomings may 
be, go straight to the point, show 
what segregation, prejudice, and 
conscious injustice have done, and 
are doing, in the South. 


IN A PARIS cafe a French girl and her tan GI sat sipping beer. 


The girl grew a little nervous. 


home. 


She asked her escort to take her 


The hands had passed the 11:58 mark on the clock. They 


walked quietly down the street. 
his friend was walking slightly behind, looking at him. 


then past 12. 


The colored soldier noticed that 
It was 


Uncomfortable and afraid, the girl broke the silence. She asked, 
“When is your tail coming out?” 

The GI asked, “Have the white boys been telling you that we 
colored boys grow tails like monkeys, and that our tails come out 


after midnight?” 


The girl told him yes. The soldier then asked, “Will you be- 
lieve what you see?” The girl replied, “Yes.” 

Inside, the soldier stripped to his birthday suit and asked, ‘Do 
you see any difference between me and any other human being?” 


B. T. Gillespie, Baltimore Afro-American 


| Negro can destroy myth of inferiority 
by re-asserting his place in history 


By B. A. Botkin 


MONG American minority 

A groups the Negro is at once 
the least alien and the most 
separate. 

As American as the oldest native 
stock, he has been here since early 
colonial times and his culture is 
American culture. Yet his role in 
this culture would seem to be that 
of the carried rather than the car- 
rier. 

In the case of immigrant groups, 
who come bearing an alien culture, 
both the cultural contributions and 
the cultural assimilation are more 
obvious and tangible. And so too 
are the cultural conflicts, in those of 
the second and third generation, 
torn between two worlds. But the 
Negro is in danger of becoming not 
the marginal but the forgotten man, 
who has nothing to give and little 
to take. 

This conception of the Negro’s 
role as purely passive and depend- 
ent underlies the myth of Negro in- 
feriority and of Negro acquiescence 
in this inferiority. It has also been 
responsible for the Negro’s tend- 
ency to withdraw into himself, in 
defense or protest against the as- 
sumption of inferiority. 

Although isolation, voluntary or 
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enforced, is not incompatible with 
and may even foster the cultural 
contributions of ‘‘leaders,” in the 
form of individual achievements, it 
stands in the way of true cultural 
assimilation or integration, which 
requires the participation of large 
numbers rather than of the chosen 
few, with interchange of ideas 
through daily living and mass com- 
munication. 

From the Negro’s point of view, 
interchange means the realization 
and utilization of his own resources 
and potentialities, not in isolation 
but in contact. For effective func- 
tioning, of course, the Negro needs 
equal opportunity, but he also needs 
equal drive. Such a drive is fur- 
nished by a positive and creative at- 
titude toward his historical past, or 
a tradition. 

Melville Herskovits sees the Ne- 
gro’s tradition as part of his African 
heritage of pliability and resilience. 
Without going all the way back to 
Africa, however, it should be clear 
to the Negro no less than to the rest 
of us that his experience in the 
United States has made him adapt- 
able and resourceful, as proved by 
his survival under slavery and his 
progress since emancipation. 

The will to survive and the will 
to be free are the heritage of all op- 
pressed peoples. But they take on 
special significance and poignancy 
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in the case of the Negro, who cries: 
Before I'd be a slave 
I'd be buried in my grave. 

Recent studies of slavery and the 
Negro in the Civil War have re- 
vealed and stressed the tradition of 
freedom expressed or implied in the 
whole epic of the slave's resistance, 
escapes, insurrections, and military 
service. This story of the Negro’s 
struggle for survival, self-develop- 
ment, and self-expression, against 
overwhelming odds, has been told 
by the Negro himself, with literary 
art as well as historic truth, in the 
rich body of Negro autobiography, 
from the earlier narratives of fugi- 
tive slaves to the more recent WPA 
interviews with the last of the ex- 
slaves. 

Negro folklore also expresses or 
implies the Negro’s stubborn and 
rebellious will to freedom in songs, 
stories, and sayings whose reticen- 
cies and concealments are as telling 
as their eloquence. For the tradi- 
tion is unwritten as well as written, 
protective as well as protestant, 


often partially submerged but never 
completely suppressed. 

This history and literature of Ne- 
gro unrest and protest is the reposi- 
tory of the tradition for which the 
Negro must be the carrier. Again, 
it is an American tradition, but 
through long suffering and struggle 
the Negro has made it uniquely his 
own. 

It is a heroic as well as a histori- 
cal tradition, which gives him a 
sense not only of his past but of his 
future, of the continuity of his ef- 
fort and his identity with the rest of 
mankind, of his own worth and 
mission as a fighter for human and 
cultural freedom. This freedom is 
no less than the right and respon- 
sibility to contribute to and partici- 
pate in the common experience and 
the common good. 

Only by constantly re-examining 
and reasserting this tradition can 
the Negro destroy the myth of Ne- 
gro inferiority and acquiescence and 
challenge the underlying assump- 
tion of the uniformity of American 
life. 


THE CONDENSATION from the book One Nation in the February, 1946 issue 
of Necro Dicest credited Wallace Stegner as being author of the book and neglected 
to point out that the editors of Look Magazine were co-authors and originators of 
the project. The section reprinted on the Negro as a minority was only one part of 
the text and picture study of eight minority groups in America made in One Nation. 


The book is not limited to the one minority group. 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Frank Yerby 
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* Colorful, rich, gripping drama, this lush book about an exciting 
® era in old New Orleans has been hailed by David Appel of the 
% Chicago Daily News as “tops in historical novels.” One of the first 
% books written by a Negro about whites, The Foxes of Harrow is in 
% the swash-buckling tradition of duels and gambling, luscious belles 
*% and handsome gentlemen. It is a best seller in the nation’s book- 
stores. 
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FOXES 
A 


{| A colorful epic of a quadroon beauty 
and her lover in old New Orleans 


By Frank Yerby 


was riding over his lands at 

Harrow again, leaping his 

horse over the barriers with 
a hard, studied recklessness. He 
fairly lived on Royal Street in the 
palatial gaming houses. He lost 
princely sums to the wicked deal- 
ers’ boxes of faro, and the spin- 
ning wheels of roulette; but at 
the gaming tables, with the cards in 
his hands, he was invulnerable. 
He seemed incapable of losing, no 
matter how carelessly he played. 
Andre watched him with growing 
concern. Something must be done 
about this, he decided, and that 
right soon. 

“Stephen,” he said one evening 
as they rode toward La Place. ‘““How 
would you like to attend a ball?” 

Stephen looked at him with a 
grimace of acute disgust. 

“This from ye!’’ he snorted. 

“IT mean no ordinary ball,” An- 
dre said slyly. 

Stephen raised one fair brow. 

“Have you never heard of the 
Bals du Cordon Bleu?” 


g T WAS spring and Stephen 
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“So that’s the way the wind 
lies!" Stephen laughed. “Ye pro- 
pose to obtain me a mulatto wench? 
What a wickedness!” 

“I propose to let you see them 
—that’s all. Any objections?” 

Stephen looked at him, one cor- 
ner of his mouth curving into a 
smile. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘no objections.” 


EXT to the Theatre D’Or- 
Y on Orleans Street be- 

tween Bourbon and Royal 

stood the Orleans Ballroom. 
As Andre and Stephen rode up to 
it on a spring night early in 1838, it 
was ablaze with light, and the sound 
of music and laughing voices floated 
downward into the street. Stephen 
sat for a moment on his horse, look- 
i g at the low, ugly two-storied 
building. 

“Tis not much to look at,” he 
remarked. 

“Wait until you see the interior,” 
Andre said. “Come now, we'd bet- 
ter hurry.” 

“Why ?” Stephen demanded. 

Andre laughed. 

“You'll find three quarters of 
the gentry of New Orleans inside,” 
he said. ‘Last year, the Cordon 
Bleu conflicted with one of our 
own balls. I spent the entire night 
dancing—at Melia’s suggestion— 
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with various deserted females. The 
men were all here.” 

Stephen swung down from the 
horse. 

“I don’t share your eagerness,” 
he smiled. “Your mixed - strain 
wenches don’t seem particularly re- 
markable to me.” 

“We shall see,” Andre said. 
“Come!” 

They went in through the low 
wide facade. In the vestibule, they 
surrendered their hats, cloaks, and 
gloves; and Andre paid the admis- 
sion fee of two dollars apiece. Then 
they went upstairs into the ball- 
room. Stephen stopped just inside 
the door and looked around him. 
Above his head, the gigantic crys- 
tal chandeliers, almost as costly as 
the ones at Harrow, swung low 
over the dance floor. In niches 
around the walls stood statues 
which would not have disgraced a 
hall at Versailles, and paintings 
which Stephen’s practiced eye recog- 
nized at once as being originals. 
The walls were paneled with fine 
woods, and inlaid with even costlier 
ones. 

On the magnificent dance floor, 
constructed, Andre had told Steph- 
en, of three thicknesses of cypress 
topped by a layer of quarter-sewed 
oak, the young, and not so young, 
gentlemen of New Orleans were 
dancing. Half a glance told Steph- 
en that almost everyone he knew, 
and many men unknown to him, 
were here; then his gaze traveled 
on to their partners. He stopped 
frowning. 

“Lovely, aren’t they?” Andre 
said. 


Stephen stifled a yawn. 

“Of course they're pretty,” he 
said. “Why shouldn’t they be? 
Ye’ve been busy for generations im- 
proving the strain. I don’t see how 
Frenchmen ever grow anything, 
ye’re so busy in the slave cabins. 
Gad, what a taste for dark meat ye 
have!” 

“I won’t let you anger me,” 
Andre grinned. “Besides you 
haven’t seen anything yet.” 

“I’m on pins,” Stephen growled. 
“What the deuce is so enjoyable 
about this? "Tis just as stuffy as 
some of the fashionable balls ye’ve 
taken me to. The girls are prettier, 
that I'll admit; but those fat old yel- 
low mothers of theirs seem to be 
watching them like hawks.” 

“You don’t understand. For 
them the connections they make 
here are as honorable as marriage. 
They never desert a protector or be- 
tray him. And when it comes to 
love — Dieu! — they’ve forgotten 
more than our women ever knew. 
Of course the mothers watch. 
They'd object to an unwise connec- 
tion as strenuously as would a 
white mother to an unwise mar- 
riage.” 

“Let’s make the rounds,” Stephen 
said. “I’m wearied to tears with 
standing here.” 


HE TWO of them moved 

j off, circling the ballroom. 
The girls watched them from 
behind their fans, comment- 

ing in whispers as the two richly 
attired men passed. As they came 
abreast of the stairway, Stephen 
stopped, his slim fingers tightening 
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on Andre's arm. 

“I think,” he said slowly, “I 
think I see what ye mean!” 

Andre looked up. A group of 
quadroon and octoroon girls were 
coming down the stairs. There was 
no need for Andre to ask which 
one Stephen meant. The others 
might as well not have existed. 

She was taller by half a head 
than any of the others, and her skin 
was darker, a clear, light golden 
color, gleaming against the ivory 
white tones of her companions. 
But it was her hair that made her 
stand out—instead of the usual mid- 
night curls, spun in ringlets over 
each ear, she wore it lose—a tawny 
mane of chestnut, lightening to 
pure gold in the highlights, with 
overtones of auburn that ran like 
flame through the waves whenever 
she tossed her head. 

Stephen was standing on the last 
step when she reached it. As she 
neared him, he put out his hand and 
touched her arm. 

“Tonight,” he said, “ye’re danc- 
ing with me—and with none other. 
Ye understand that?” 

She turned toward him without 
speaking, and the heavy lids wid- 
ened over eyes that were as cool 
and green as the sea. 

“You had better ask Madame my 
mother, monsieur,”’ she said. Her 
voice was deep and rich. Stephen 
thought it sounded like the tones 
of a soft, golden gong. 

Stephen looked her straight in the 
face. 

“To hell with Madame your 
mother,” he said clearly. ‘Ye're 
dancing with me.” 


June 

The full, wine-red lips widened 
slowly into a smile and little flakes 
of gold danced in the sea-green 
eyes. 

“And after tonight?” she said. 

Stephen lashed her with his 
glance, letting his eyes wander over 
the gown which was cut in ex- 
treme decollette, the sleeves falling 
away from the shoulder, a frill of 
fine old lace barely covering her 
breasts, the bodice clinging to every 
inch of her incredibly slim waist. 

“Ye may call the turn,” he said; 
“T'll play the fiddle.” 

He swung her away into the 
dance, gazing down into her face. 
She lifted it to his, until her lips 
were almost touching his throat. A 
perfume floated up from the chest- 
nut, russet, golden hair; it was 
elusive, but subtly, insistently pro- 
vocative. Stephen’s thin nostrils 
flared. He looked down at her 
eyes, but they were closed, the sooty 
lashes curving out and away, un- 
moving. Stephen found these black 
lashes odd, in conjunction with the 
rest of her coloring; but as they 
swirled under the chandeliers, he 
saw them gleam golden at the roots, 
their darkness a trick of the light 
and shadow of the ballroom, so that 
their colors were constantly shift- 
ing. Now they were dull gold; now 
lightless, inky black; but most often 
they were a changing combination 
of the two. 

Stephen took her arm and swept 
her from the dance floor. They 
went out on the gallery which over- 
looked the gardens in the rear of 
the Saint Louis Cathedral. The 
night was a clear one, a purple sky 
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dusted over with stars. There over 
one of the spires of the Cathedral 
a thin sickle of a moon blazed sil- 
ver, with a great halo of white 
around it. 

That means rain, Stephen thought 
irrelevantly. And this means I am 
He caught her by both her soft, 
rounded shoulders and held her 
away from him at arm’s length. The 
moonlight caught in her hair, in her 
lashes, Stephen drew his breath in 
sharply. 

“Ye're lovely!” he said. 
but ye’re lovely!” 

“Thank you, monsieur,” she 
murmured, and the overtones of her 
rich, throaty voice lingered a mo- 
ment after she was silent, like the 
echoes of a golden gong. Stephen 
listened to them a moment, strain- 
ing his ears against the silence. 
Then he drew her to him. 

Her face was lifted to his, and 
the wine-red lips softened and part- 
ed. As he kissed her, Stephen 
could feel the sweet young breath 
sighing through. The kiss was 
light at first, light, petal-soft, and 
lingering. She rolled her head ever 
so slightly upon her neck so that her 
lips caressed his, sweet and warm 
and parted. Then something like 
madness flamed in Stephen’s veins. 
His arms tightened ferociously 
about her slim waist, until a little 
cry of pain was locked somewhere 
deep in her throat, then one hand 
swept upward to the back of her 
neck, and his fingers were bruising 
her flesh. 

Then abruptly, he released her. 
But instead of stepping back, she 


“God, 


rose on tiptoe, her arms limp at her 
sides, her lips touching his so light- 
ly that almost they did not touch 
at all, swaying there as if suspend- 
ed by a breath. Stephen put his 
arms again about her waist, and 
she lay back against them, her eyes 
closed, her breath sighing through 
the stillness. 

Again Stephen drew her to him, 
but this time she did not lift her 
face, but hid it in the hollow of his 
neck, so that he could feel her warm 
breath making little whispers 
against his throat. 

“My dear .. .” Stephen said. 

“Yes, monsieur?” 

“What is your name?” 

“Desiree,” she said. 
monsieur like it?” 

“Like it? ‘Tis perfect. And 
now ‘tis time I had a word with 
Madame your mother. If ye'll be 
so good as to conduct me.. .” 


ESIREE took his arm and 
be the two of them went back 

into the ballroom. The girl 

led him straight across it 
until they reached a tall, middle- 
aged quadroon, sitting regally in 
one of the great chairs. At once, 
Stephen saw where Desiree got her 
beauty. The mother, though aging 
and putting on flesh, was still a 
rarely beautiful woman. She looked 
from Stephen to her daughter, her 
dark brows rising. 

“This gentleman wishes a word 
with you, Maman,” Desiree said. 
The woman turned her gaze to 
Stephen, waiting like a queen for 
him to speak. Stephen found her 
gaze disconcerting. To be looked 


“Does 
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at like this by a Negress—even an 
almost white Negress—was, to say 
the least, a new sensation. He hesi- 
tated. Seeing his perplexity, Andre 
crossed the room and stood at his 
friend’s side. 

“Permit me, Madame,’ he said 
politely, “‘to present my friend, 
Monsieur Fox. Your name is, 
Madame?” 

“Hippolyte. Madame Hippolyte. 
Is Monsieur Fox of the plantation 
Harrow?” 

“Aye,” Stephen growled. “How 
did ye know of Harrow?” 

Madame smiled. 

“Everyone knows of Harrow, 
monsieur.” She leaned forward, 
her smile pleasant and inviting. 

Stephen cleared his throat. But 
this was a new thing: this shame- 
less willingness to sell a daughter 
into concubinage. There were 
many men they could marry. He 
knew quadroons like the Logoasters, 
the Dumas, the Lascals and two 
dozen others who held great planta- 
tions and lived as richly among 
their slaves as any white. A girl 
like Desiree... any man... any 
man at all... . 

“I take it that monsieur wishes to 
form a connection with my daugh- 
ter,” Madame Hippolyte said. 

“Aye,” Stephen said stiffly. 
“That is my intent.” 

“Monsieur is a man of wealth,” 
the woman said. 

“Sufficient to compensate ye for 
the loss of your daughter,” Stephen 
said drily. 

Madame Hippolyte flushed dark- 
ly. 
“Monsieur does not understand. 


June 
There is not that much money in 
all the world. Desiree is not for 
sale like a black slave. I simply 
wanted to assure myself that my 
daughter would be amply provided 
for.” 

“In that you need have no further 
concern,’ Andre told her. ‘Mon- 
sieur Fox is the richest man in 
Louisiana. Desiree will live like 
a princess. You will of course ac- 
cept some token of his esteem . . .” 

one cent,” Madame Hippo- 
lyte said firmly. “But if Desiree 
wants him...” She looked at 
her daughter. Desiree looked back 
at her, the sea-green eyes uncloud- 
ed. Wordlessly, she nodded. Ma- 
dame sighed. 

“Shall we discuss the terms, 
gentlemen?” 

“Yes,” Stephen said, ‘anything 
ye will.” 

‘Monsieur will provide a house 
for my daughter down by the ram- 
parts. It must be richer and more 
beautiful than any other on the 
street. He will further provide her 
with a maid servant and a cook. He 
will see that she is suitably attired 
at all times. He will visit her with 
discretion, so that no scandal will 
be attached to her name or his. Any 
children born of this connection he 
will fully provide for, educating 
them in the same style as whites. 
And further, monsieur is not to see 
Desiree or have any further con- 
tact with her until this house is 
completed. Then I shall send her 
to him.” 

Stephen's fair brows met over his 
nose, and the great scar flamed on 
the side of his forehead. 


~ 
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“Ye'’re mad,” he said. 

Madame Hippolyte shrugged. 

“Careful, Stephen,” Andre whis- 

ed. ‘Tis best to humor her.” 

“Aye,” Stephen said. “I can see 
that here ye have the whip hand. 
Very well, I shall abide by those 
conditions. Construction will be- 
gin tomorrow!” 

He touched Desiree’s hand and 
swept her away in a waltz. She fol- 
lowed him effortlessly, gazing in- 
tently into his face, her eyes very 
wide and green with the tiny flakes 
of gold swimming in their depths. 

“Why do ye watch me so?” 
Stephen demanded. 

“Monsieur’s eyes are very blue,” 
she said simply, “and his brows are 
almost white. And there is a great 
scat upon his forehead from a duel.” 

“What else?” Stephen laughed. 

“His hair is like fire. And his 
lips make mockery. He is very 
handsome with a wickedness about 
him. You see, I wanted to remem- 

“Why ?” 

“’Twill be so long before I see 
you again. I could die almost. But 
then I couldn’t come to you, could 
I? I will live for that—no matter 
how long it is.” 

“Never will a house be built 
faster,” Stephen said. ‘‘Come out 
upon the gallery with me.” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Why not, my little Desiree?” 

“I do not wish to betray Maman. 
With you, I have no will.” 

Stephen smiled. 

“I shall be patient,” he said. 
“Twill be a great happiness hav- 
ing ye.” Then, as she smiled at 


him, the great curving lashes clos- 
ing over her eyes, he whispered: 
“Nay more—'twill be a glory!” 

When at last the Bal du Cordon 
Bleu was over, Stephen surrendered 
Desiree to her mother. Then he 
and Andre left the ballroom to- 
gether. Outside it was very clear, 
and the horses’ hooves rang in the 
silent street. Others saluted them 
as they rode away, grinning mock- 
ingly at Stephen as though glad to 
find in him at last a common weak- 
ness. But Stephen paid them no 
heed, sitting bent over in his saddle, 
the reins loose in his hands. His 
pale eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
glazed, unseeing. 

Andre rocked his plump form 
back in his saddle and laughed 
aloud. 

“So,” he chuckled. “You've 
taken on the placee you swore you'd 
never have!” 

“She's beautiful, Andre,” Steph- 
en said. 

“Yes! In that you have right! 
Your Desiree is a creature to stop 
the breath and send the mind reel- 
ing. But you must be careful, 
Stephen. Odalie must never know.” 

“Odalie,” Stephen said slowly. 
“Oh, yes, Odalie. Do you know, 
Andre, for the moment I'd for- 
gotten her.” 


“T don’t doubt it. But she has 


no cause for complaint. You've 
treated her well, Stephen.” 

“Aye,” Stephen said. “ ’Twas 
a mistake—our marriage. But it 


cannot be undone now. I shall take 
whatever joy there is left for me 
in life and make the best of it. 
Come, lad, ’tis a long way yet.” 
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carts bearing the cypress 

boards turned into Rampart 

Street. Stephen sat in a 
little closed carriage across the street 
and watched the Negroes erecting 
the framework of the house. 

Within one month, the little 
white house by the ramparts was 
finished. Stephen found his hands 
were trembling as he dressed him- 
self. He was fresh from his bath, 
and all his clothing was new and 
far richer than any he had bought 
before. Lagoaster, the quadroon 
tailor, had literally outdone himself 
this tim Outside his window, 
the evening was purpling into night, 
and a necklace of stars strung it- 
self out over the river. 

Stephen went down the stairs very 
quietly. As he passed Odalie’s 
room she came out, and stood there 
staring at him. 

“How handsome you are, my hus- 
band,” she said. ‘Where do you 
go?” 

“To the city,” Stephen said 
shortly. 

“To the city—always to the city! 
Is there nothing I can do to know 
that, Stephen. Still... if you 

Stephen smiled. 

“Aye, but there is,” he said. 
“And what it is ye know!” 

The tears stood and sparkled in 
Odalie’s eyes. 

“Another child would cost me my 
life,” she whispered. ‘You know 
that, Stephen. Still . . . if you 
wish...” 

“No,” he said gently. “Ye're 
right. Don’t wait up for me, I shall 


Cos the next day, the ox 


June 
be very late.” 

He went on down the stairs. She 
stood on the landing looking after 
him. Then she turned slowly, and 
went back into her room. 

When Stephen reached Rampart 
Street, a light glowed softly in the 
little white house. He dismounted, 
and walked up to the door. As he 
raised the brass knocker, his hand 
shook slightly. Then, before he 
could bring it down sharply, the 
door flew open, and that wonder- 
fully rich deep voice was whisper- 
ing: 

“Come in, monsieur. 
waiting for hours!” 

There on the mahogany table two 
candles flickered. The rich, off- 
white tablecloth threw back the 
soft glow, and the goblets and sil- 
ver sparkled. There in a pail of 
ice the wine bottles stood. 

Desiree put out both her hands 
to Stephen. 

He took them gently but held her 
there at arms’ length, looking down 
gravely into her face. 

“Aye,” he said at last. 
as I remembered.” 

“And how was that, monsieur?” 

““Unbelievable.’’ His eyes 
strayed around the little house. 
Desiree had rearranged it so that 
it was quietly, elegantly perfect. 
There was nothing superfluous; 
nothing in the way. Restful—that 
was the word for it. None of the 
stupendous, nerve-tingling magnif- 
cence of Harrow, here; but only 
simplicity raised to the level of an 
art. 

“Ye've done well,”’ he said. 

“I'm glad monsieur likes it. Mon- 


I've been 


“Ye're 
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sieur would have wine?’ 

“Yes,” Stephen said. He sank 
down into the great chair. Desiree 
brought the sparkling ruby-colored 
liquid in a bell-shaped goblet. She 
leaned over the chair as he sipped it, 
gazing down upon the fiery mass of 
curls upon Stephen’s head. Here 
and there was a strand of white at 
the temples, she saw. Slowly she 
put out her hands and stroked his 
forehead. Her hands were warm 
and very soft. He caught both her 
hands and drew them downward, 
turning at the same time and gaz- 
ing upward into her face. 

“There’s magic in your hands,” 
he said. ‘‘Never in years...” 

“Monsieur is unhappy,” she whis- 
pered. “But there is no room here 
for unhappiness.” She looked 
around the room. ‘“This was built 
only for joy.” 

“Yes,” Stephen said. “Ye are 
very wise, Desiree. Too wise for 
your years. How old are ye?” 

“Sixteen,” she said. 

“Holy Mother of God!” 

“That troubles you, monsieur?” 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t let it. We are never 
young. We cannot afford youth. 
This wisdom, as you call it, is a 
thing handed down from mother 
to daughter for generations. This 
is what I was born for, monsieur.” 

Stephen sat very still in the big 
chair, watching her moving about 
the table, preparing the meal. There 
was something unearthly in her 

grace. He felt strangely at peace. 
No need to hurry this; better to 
savor every moment as it passed; 
better far to let the evening sink 


into night unhastened, without 
abruptness or too rude eagerness. 
Play it out like a perfect hand; God 
knows he held a Royal Flush. 

Desiree served his plate and 
poured out the wine for him, then 
she stood behind his chair like a 
servant. 

“Sit,” he growled. 

“No,” she said. “It is not fit- 
ting.” 

“T told ye to sit!” 

Silently she took her place across 
the table from him, the outlines of 
her face softened in the small flame- 
glow of the candles. She kept 
watching him, the sea-green eyes 
dancing under the long lashes, fixed 
upon his face. 

“Ye're not eating,” he said. 

“I’m not hungry, monsieur.” 

Abruptly he pushed back his chair 
and stood up. 

“Come here,” he said. 

She came to him very simply, lift- 
ing her face to k’s. 


N THE morning, in the faint 
Y gray haze of just before 


dawn, when Stephen rode 
homeward toward Harrow, 
the air was like wine and all the 
winds had'a singing in them. He 
felt curiously light and weightless; 
full of a soft tiredness and a warm 
contentment. His bones felt hol- 
low with fatigue and his blood ran 
slow and cool through his veins. 
His mind was amazingly clear. 
Desiree. This was something else 
again from what he had thought. 
She had come to him simply and 
directly without pretense or shame. 
And to his amazement, he had 
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found her virginal. Yet, in her, in- 
stinctively, love was an artistry. 
“This is what I was born for, mon- 
sieur...” This above all—to be 
to him a salvation from the empti- 
ness of his existence. I had every- 
thing but happiness, he thought, 
and that eluded me. 

This, all this, because a golden 
girl with hair of tawny flame had 
lain in his arms all night and awak- 
ened him in the morning with the 
soft brushing of her lips against his 
throat? 

In the weeks that followed, 
Stephen went almost nightly to 
Rampart Street. 

Odalie’s eyes grew dark and 
ringed from watching for his re- 
turn. Yet, she had to admit, never 
had life gone smoother at Harrow. 
Stephen was almost too good-na- 
tured, smiling easily over nothing, 
impervious to her worst outburst of 
temper. 

Sitting at the great table await- 
ing Stephen at the evening meal, 
Odalie heard him coming through 
the hall, whistling to himself, in 
smooth runs and trills as clear as 
any mocking bird’s. Her hands 
tensed upon the edge of the table. 
There was something amiss here. 
He had no right to be so happy— 
so outrageously, completely happy. 
He came in the door at a brisk 
pace and crossed to where she sat, 
bending to kiss her cheek. 

“Stephen,” she began. 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“You never take me anywhere. 
Friday night there is a ball at the 
City Exchange. I promised Amelia 
that we would come.” 


June 

“Friday night?” Stephen thought 
rapidly. Friday night was the final 
Grand Ball of the Cordon Bleu, 
Desiree was expecting him as a 
matter of course. 

“No,” he said shortly. 
quite impossible!” 

“Why, Stephen?” she leaned for- 
ward across the table. ‘‘Stephen,” 
she said softly, ‘who is keeping you 
away from me?” 

The fair brows almost met over 
the thin nose, and the blue eyes 
blazed. 

“About that, I would not inquire 
if I were ye,” he said. Then he 
stood up, his dinner untasted. 
“Very well,” he told her slowly. 
“We shall attend your ball.” 

Odalie sat in dumb misery, watch- 
ing him stride through the door- 
way, his back very stiff and proud 
against her glance. 

Stephen went down the stairs into 
the courtyard at the rear of the 
house and summoned Georges. 

“Saddle Prince Michael for me,” 
he growled. Then he stood by the 
stairs drumming nervously upon the 
balustrade. When the big pala- 
mino was led forth, Stephen swung 
at once into the saddle and headed 
for New Orleans. 

“That Negre gal must be some- 
thing, her!’ Georges murmured. 
Georges knew. Such a thing came 
early to the ears of the Negroes. 

When Stephen turned the horse's 
head into Rampart Street, he was in 
a thoroughly bad humor. He would 
have to break a promise, and that 
he disliked doing. Worse still, De- 
siree would not cry or reproach him, 
but incline her head to his decision 
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with no show of whatever she 
might feel. He swung down from 
the horse and entered the house 
without knocking. 

Instantly a young man as hand- 
some as Andre had been in his 
youth sprang to his feet. Stephen 
inspected him coldly. The youth 
was fair of skin, with great masses 
of tawny chestnut hair curling thick- 
ly over his high white forehead. 
Stephen looked from him to De- 
siree, but the girl was smiling se- 
renely. 

“Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘this is my 
brother, Aupre. He has just re- 
turned from France.” 

“Your brother?’’ Stephen 
growled. ‘But this one is white!” 

The youth flushed darkly. 

Desiree laughed, a clear, golden 
sound. 

“Tis only I inherited the blood 
of the blacks,” she said. ‘‘Aupre 
labors under no such disadvantage!” 

Stephen looked at the youth. 
Yes, the resemblance was there; 
even to the beauty of face and form. 
This soft boy’s face was almost 
girlish. Stephen relaxed slowly, 
and put out his hand. 

“’Tis glad I am to meet ye, 
Aupre,” he said. 

The boy stood before him, as 
rigid as a statue, his hands limp at 
his sides. Stephen's fair brows flew 
together. 

“I offered ye my hand!” he thun- 
dered. Slowly, the boy put out his 
hand. Stephen took it, almost 
crushing it in his grip. Then with 
a sound very like a sob, Aupre 
whirled and was gone through the 
door. 


“What on earth . . .” Stephen 
began. 

“Was that necessary, monsieur ?” 
Desiree said. “Did you have to 
humiliate him so?” 

‘‘Humiliate?’’ Stephen said. 
“Nothing was further from my in- 
tent.” 

Desiree’s eyes were bright with 
tears. 

“He was debating whether or 
not to return to France,” she whis- 
pered; ‘there he knew nothing but 
liberty. And now this . . . he will 
go now, and I'll never see him 
again.” 

“I don’t understand,” Stephen 
said. “What was it that upset him 
so?” 

“Put yourself in his place, mon- 
sieur. Suppose you returned to find 
your sister, flown, unmarried to the 
arms of a lover—and that lover a 
man of another race. What would 
you do?” 

“Aye, I see. Such a one would 
not live one hour. But since ye 
think like this—why did ye not 
marry one of your own men—say 
a Dumas or a Lagoaster?”’ 

Desiree’s face showed disgust. 

“They are so disgusting? Why? 
I’ve found old Lagoaster a capital 
fellow.” 

“They are not men. You do not 
permit them to be. When they 
rise up and attempt manhood, you 
shoot them down like dogs and ex- 
hibit their bodies in Jackson Square 
—like Bras Coupe, remember. To 
live at all they have to fawn and 
bow, and permit you the liberty of 
their homes and the favors of their 
daughters. I am a woman, mon- 
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sieur; I can only love a man—not 
a thing!” 

“Holy Blessed Mother of God,” 
Stephen whispered. ‘To live al- 
ways with a thing like that in your 
mind—in so young a mind as 
yours !”” 

“Forgive me, monsieur. I—I for- 
got my place. ‘Twill not happen 
again.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” 
Stephen said. “I have no wish to 
hurt ye.” He stopped, frowning. 
“Yet, I’m afraid I must. Desiree, 
I cannot take ye to the ball Friday 
night.” 

The girl took a step backward 
and her face was stricken. Then in- 
stantly she was all composure. 

“As monsieur wills,” she mur- 
mured. 

“No,” Stephen said gently. “Such 
submissiveness ill becomes ye. Say 
what ye will.” 

“If I do not attend the ball,” 
Desiree said, “tongues will wag. If 
I go alone, I shall be the laughing 
stock of the whole quarter. But...” 

“But what, Desiree?” 

“If monsieur will condescend to 
leave the City Exchange and come 
to the Orleans Ballroom for just one 
dance... just one...” 

“I see,” Stephen said gravely, 
but there was a laughing light in his 
pale eyes. “Ye're a lovely little 
witch!” 

“I wish I were. Then I'd cast 
such a spell upon you that you'd 
never leave me.” 

“Afraid of that so soon, my little 
Desiree?” 

“Yes—horribly. "Tis my favorite 
nightmare: that some day a night 
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will fall without you in it. I try to 
think how it will be to live day 
after day not hearing your voice or 
seeing your face. I can’t — the 
thought itself is a kind of death.” 

Stephen put his arms around her, 

“Then why think so?” he asked, 
“Such a day may never come.” 

“Oh, but it will. There are 
oceans of blood between us. There 
is your loyalty to your own kind, 
So I have to think about it. I have 
to steel myself. And already it is 
beginning.” 

“I don’t like this somber mood,” 
Stephen said. “Ye were made for 
gaiety, not for this.” 

“Then I shall be gay. Shall I 
sing for you?” 

“Of course; I should enjoy that.” 

Desiree disappeared into an inner 
room and came back with a mando- 
lin. Then striking a comical pose 
she began to sing a satirical patois 
song about Judge Preval. 

Monsieur Preval, he gave a 
great ball: 

He made the Negroes pay to 
march in line. 

Monsieur Preval, he was 
captain of this ball; 

His coachman, Louis, was 
master of ceremonies. 

In the stable there was so 
much gaiety 

I believe the horses must 
have been amazed. 

There were Negresses more 
beautiful than their mistresses— 

They stole their finery from 
the armoire of Mademoiselle. 

Stephen rocked back against the 
great chair with laughter. The 
stinginess and other eccentricities of 
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Judge Preval were legend in New 
Orleans. Desiree tossed aside the 
mandolin and sat down in his lap, 
twining her arms about his neck. 

“Monsieur is happy?” 

“Aye. What a creature of moods 
e are!” 

“I'm glad. I like for you to be 
happy. Now you must make me 
happy.” 

“How?” 

“By kissing me. Kiss me a thou- 
sand times. No—a million. Kiss 
me and never, never stop.” 

“But that always leads to other 


laughed. ‘‘Ye lovely little witch!” 


with its magnificent ball- 

rooms on the second floor 

and the awe-inspiring rotun- 
da, was a structure by no means to 
be sneered at. On Friday night, most 
of the first families of New Orleans 
were in full attendance. The mu- 
sic, furnished by a Negro slave or- 
chestra, was superb; and outwardly 
at least the ball had an air of care- 
free gaiety. But as the evening 
wore on, the number of males pres- 
ent steadily decreased. 

Odalie turned to Amelia. 

“The men,” she said. ‘“They’re 
all going! Never have I seen so 
many wallflowers—and lovely girls, 
too!” 

“Those Negresses,’’ Amelia 
snorted. “They've grown impos- 
sibly bold. I think that they do it 
on purpose!” 

“Negresses? What do you mean, 
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Amelia?” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve never heard 
of the Quadroon Balls?” 

“Yes—vaguely. But they occurred 
years ago, under the French . . .” 

“They occur now — tonight,” 
Amelia said drily. ‘They've never 
stopped.” 

“Ma foi! You mean that the 
men are leaving these girls to dis- 
port themselves with black wench- 
es?” 

“Not black ones at any rate. 
They're fair. And I’m quite sure 
they give their filthy balls deliber- 
ately on the same nights as ours to 
flaunt in our faces their power over 
the men.” 

“My Stephen would never do a 
thing like that,"” Odalie said. 

“Perhaps not,” Amelia declared. 
“But I’ve been wondering for the 
past half hour where Stephen was— 
and Andre.” 

“Amelia!” 

“I’m sorry. Perhaps I’m being 
morbid. Forgive me, won't you?” 

Odalie stood up. 

“I'm going to look into this,” she 
said. 

“And I also,” Amelia declared. 

The two women moved quietly 
off toward the stairs. On the first 
floor, outside the barroom, they 
stopped. 

“We can’t go in there,” Amelia 
observed. “How on earth... .” 


“T’'ll go down and get Georges,” 
Odalie said, “and send him up to 
inquire after his master.” 

They went out of the entrance on 
Royal Street, and walked around to 
the stables. Georges was sprawled 
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over the seat of the yellow coach 
fast asleep. 

“Go up into the bar,” Odalie 
commanded, ‘‘and tell the maitre 
I'd like to have a word with him.” 

Georges’s eyes were big in his 
black face. 

“The maitre ain’t . . .” he be- 
gan. 
“You were about to say that the 
maitre isn’t in the barroom? Then 
where is he?” 

“Oh, he there, all right; I go tell 
him, now, me.” Then he was off 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

“He’s lying,”’ Odalie said. ‘“They 
always defend Stephen—the Ne- 
groes. They literally worship him.” 

Amelia said nothing. In a few 
minutes Georges was back. 

“The maitre ain’t there,” he said. 
‘Perhaps he go back upstairs, yes.” 

“Georges,” Odalie said. “Go 
and call a cabriolet for us. Quickly 
now.” 

Georges scurried off, his face grey 
with fright. Any way this ended it 
would be too bad for him—yes, any 
way atall.... 

At the Orleans Ballroom, Stephen 
was dancing with Desiree. Her 
golden face was radiant. 

“I knew you’d come,” she whis- 
pered. “I knew it!” 

“One dance, remember,” Stephen 
growled. “Only one!” 

Desiree half closed her eyes so 
that the long curving black lashes 
with gold at their roots swept down- 
ward, but her lips were smiling. 
Then she tilted her head back and 
swung up on tiptoe, whirling ex- 
pertly so that her lips were like 
wine flames, inches from Stephen’s 
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mouth. The tawny mass of hair 
swirled backward and out, and that 
elusive perfume which was almost 
a part of her floated upward past 
his nostrils. 

Stephen looked down at the soft 
bare shoulders which were ivory- 
white overlaid with thin, transpar- 
ent gold. And the green eyes were 
opening, deeper than the sea, wiser 
than all forgotten mysteries, looking 
into his. 

“I love you, monsieur,” she said, 
“so very, very much!” 

Andre was whirling past with a 
slim quadroon beauty in his arms, 

“Time we were off, Stephen,” he 
said warningly. 

But Desiree reached up and 
brushed Stephen’s lips lightly with 
her own. 

“To hell with that!” Stephen 
said. “I’m staying!” 

Outside, in Orleans Street, Ame- 
lia and Odalie sat in the hired car- 
riage looking at the ballroom. They 
had been there now for almost three 
hours. Then, at last, the men were 
coming down the stairs and into the 
street. 

Abruptly, Amelia stiffened, lay- 
ing a hand on Odalie’s arm. Ste 
phen and Andre were coming down 
the stairs and walking arm in arm 
toward the curtained cab. As they 
neared it, the women could see that 
they were laughing. 

“Drive on!’ Odalie said furiously 
to the driver. The whip slashed 
down across the thin nag’s back, and 
the cabriolet moved off. 

“That’s odd,” Stephen observed. 
“I could have sworn that cab was 
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When they reached the Exchange, 
both Stephen and Andre found that 
their coaches were gone and that 
they were faced with the painful ne- 
cessity of hiring horses in order to 
get back to their plantations. 

Stephen smiled a little ruefully. 

“Tis better that we go to your 
town house for a few hours’ sleep,” 
he said. ‘‘No livery stable will be 
open at this hour.” 

“Sleep!” Andre groaned. “Oh, 
my God!” 

“Ye're troubled ?” 

“Stephen, you don’t understand. 
What if they’ve found out? I only 
went to that accursed ball on your 
account. And by now Melia prob- 
ably thinks I’ve got a yellow pla- 

“Then ye haven't?” 

“Of course not! Melia is an an- 
gel! I’ve never even looked at an- 
other woman since we were mar- 
ried.” 

“Ye poor fellow,” Stephen mur- 
mured. 

Despite his misery, a thin smile 
crossed Andre’s face. 

“In what way am I a poor fel- 
low? Because I’m in trouble now 
or because I’ve had no other 
woman ?”’ 

“Both,” Stephen said. ‘But ye 
have no cause for worry. A bit of 
exasperation over our long delay— 
that’s all. Besides, ye seemed to be 
enjoying your night.” 

“I did; but it wasn’t worth this. 
Stephen, let’s try a few of the sta- 
bles, there might be a possibil- 
“Oh, all right. God knows there 
are many forms of slavery.” 


“cs O,” Odalie was weeping. 

S “You've come home to me 

night after night with your 

lips still warm from the 

kisses of your Negress! Filthy, dis- 

gusting beast! I wish I could scald 

off the skin where you've touched 
me!” 

“Ah,” Stephen mocked. ‘That 
would be a sight. Please do so, my 
dear. I should like to see what a 
charming chameleon ye’d make.” 

“Don’t provoke me _ further, 
Stephen! Have you no shame? 
What under heaven could possess 
you to ride fifteen miles to visit a 
mulatto wench? Tell me—I'm try- 
ing to understand—truly I am.” 

“That ye could never understand,” 
Stephen said drily. “’Twould be 
describing the colors of a sunset to 
a blind man. And now, if ye've 
finished this senseless tirade . . .” 

“But I haven't finished; I shall 
never finish it! I must know what 
this thing is—I must know!” 

“That—ye cannot, even if I were 
so foolish as to attempt to tell ye. 
But there is enough and too much 
of this—and I have work to do.” 

He made a half turn, but Odalie 
laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Never go to her again,” she 
said. “Promise me, Stephen!” 

Stephen looked at her, and his 
pale eyes were blue glacier ice. Then 
very gently, he disengaged her hand 
from his arm, and turned to go. 

“T shall have her whipped !"’ Oda- 
lie cried. ‘You know I can! It’s 
the law.” 

Stephen turned back to face her. 

“Aye,” he said quietly. ‘‘ "Tis the 
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law, all right. But if ye ever dare better companion to me than ever 

invoke it, ye know right well who ye could dream of. She is twice the 

woman, and thrice the wife that 

Remember this, my 
y y ,  dear—no man ever leaves a good 

leave me for her—for a Negress! wife. Think on that, if ever ye 

“And why not? She has been a __ think at all!” 


14 Mellon Von - Whites 


OF THE 139,621,431 people in the United States on July 1 of 
last year, 14,568,294 were members of races other than the white 
race according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Non-white females outnumbered non-white males by 257,678 
with 7,155,308 non-whites being males and 7,412,986 being fe- 
males. 

On the debit side of the ledger the Census Bureau revealed that 
deaths from tuberculosis among non-whites were 112.9 per one 
hundred thousand in 1943, while among the entire population the 
rate was only 42.6 for the same number. Death rate figures for 1944 
and 1945 were not available. 

Non-white figures quoted by the bureau include Negroes, In- 
dians, Chinese, Japanese and all other races not considered white. 
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Coming In duly Jesus 


DO NEGROES WANT TO BE WHITE? By George Schuyler 
Tackling a hot, controversial subject with his usual daring and frank- 
ness, author George Schuyler explodes a lot of ideas which whites 
have about Negroes and at the same time blasts away at Negroes who 
are afraid to take pride in the deeds and tradition of their race. Here 
is a sizzling story that will arouse heated debate everywhere. Don't 
miss it. 

MRS. PALMER’S HONEY By Fannie Cook 
This prize-winning novel about a Negro maid turned CIO war worker 
is a revealing mirror of the new mood of the Negro today. In its 
pages, the George Washington Carver award winner gives new mean- 
ing to the struggle of the Negro for full freedom. 

HOW I BEAT JIM CROW By Ray Robinson 
The great welterweight boxer tells of his early days in gyms in Har- 
lem and how a sensitive youth won a lasting friend by being proud 
of his race and himself. Here is a remarkably touching story from 
a man who usually talks with his fists rather than a pen. It’s moving 
reading. 

UNITED IN PEACE AS IN WAR By Charles Bolte 
The chairman of the American Veterans Committee, one of the 
strongest of the new World War II veterans organizations, outlines 
his hard-hitting program for America and tells AVC’s platform on 
the race question. This is must reading for veterans as well as all 
Negroes interested in the welfare of the million colored soldiers 
who served in the armed forces. 

IF I WERE A NEGRO By Mark Harris 
The young author of the new sensational book, Trumpet to the World, 
sees Negroes in America as true world citizens, views their problems 
as an integral part of the problem of peace all over the earth. His 
visionary, unique approach to the race problem is fresh, daring. 


Quiz 


1. Black . Brown 
2. White . Blue 
3. Yellow . Tan 
4, Red . Green 
5. White . Blue 
6. Gray . Pink 
7. Purple . Beige 


Part II 3. Brown 
1. Green and yellow 4. Blue and gold 
2. Blues 5. Purple 
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A Slew ~ Your Friend 


goats planning is a thing of the past and the post-war em 
here—here with all the promise of an amazing era of new wondel 
to lift the living standards of the American common man. But ii 
the pre-war era, new modern radios and refrigerators cost mong™ 

If you're one of the many caught with your post-war plans do 
Necro Dicest has a post-war plan made to order for you. 
Hundreds of friends of NEGRO DiGrst who have taken the magazine 
into the households of their friends—both white and Negro—have foun 
this friendship a perfect blendship not only for warm, delightful dig 
cussion and entertainment but also a means to a happy post-war worl 
for themselves. These community friends of NEGRO DiGEsT are ota 

to 


anywhere from $10 to $100 simply by introducing the magazine 
friends. 

You too can add to your income and splurge on post-war gadgets i 
becoming your community's representative for NeGRo Dicest. Its@ 
pleasant spare-time occupation that has proved both stimulating and profi 
able to many. 

The coming in NEGRO DiIGEst the next several months vil 
give you a perfect “in” to bring inspiring, delightful reading to tha 
friends. Starting the reel of hit articles next month is George Schuylemg 
provocative ‘Do Negroes Want To Be White?” which will be widel 
debated and discussed in Negro circles across the country. With his i 
incisive style, Schuyler shatters a flock of white folks’ illusions. 

In August, the world-famous birth control crusader Margaret San 
writes a brilliant, daring challenge to Negro America called: “Love @ 
Babies: Must Negro Mothers Choose?’ Here in bold, brilliant terms, & 
pioneer who gave America a new concept of parenthood sets down the 
arguments for more intelligent, controlled motherhood. This is an artid 
that will touch every single mother and father, every couple facing a futue 
of family life. 

The following month Dr. Julian Lewis, the noted pathologist and @ 
thor of The Biology Of The Negro, tackles the tough maze of skin coll 
and answers the question of whether a baby’s color can be determi 
before birth. In “What Color Will Your Baby Be?’ Dr. Lewis takes si 
coloring out of the test tube and in popular, simple fashion tells what @ 
odds are of a child being light or dark-skinned. 

Here then is something to introduce to your friends. Learn more abd 
our post-war plan by writing today to NEGRO DiGEsT, 5125 South Calum 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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